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Art. I.—Farther Remarks on the Treatment of our coloured 
Population. 


Mr. Eprror.—There is no point in the discussion in which I 
have embarked, where one is more likely to come in direct contact 
with honest prejudices and self-calculating interest, than that of se- 
parating the black from the white population. Many who advocate 
such separation appear to regard themselves as the exclusive triends 
of the coloured race, and are hardly willing to concede that any 
person who differs from them in opinion, can be either a philanthro- 
pist or a Christian. However far I may differ from such an opi- 
nion, I shall not imitate them by hurling back the charge, but shall 
say to them in all meekness, “ Come, let us reason together.” I 
must, however, notwithstanding the respectability of the advocates 
of this scheme, be permitted to express astonishment that such a 
visionary project should ever win as its admirers such a host of 
pious and enlightened men. It has been said, there is but one step 
betwixt the sublime and the ridiculous—so there is but one step be- 
twixt the capacious calculating mind, that is fraught with blessings 
to unnumbered millions, and the visionary enthusiast who raises 
splendid bubbles, which reflect with more than nature’s splendour, 
the gorgeous pictures drawn by fancy’s pencil. Men of tender 
sympathizing minds, viewing the degradation and suffering of one 
part of the community, and the implacable and deep-rooted hatred 
of the other, are fain to find repose in the contemplation of any 
scheme which will separate the parties to such distance that their 
peculiar antipathies will never come in contact; and by a strange 
perversion of the law of love, they would bestow more labour and 
expend more treasure in sending the people of colour to the remotest 
corner of the earth, than would secure to them the blessings of the 
gospel and the comforts of life at home. 

We often hear it said, “ This is an age of wonders.”’ I question 
whether there has ever been an age since the time Adam was placed 
in the garden of Eden, (which was doubtless a wonderful age,) but 
this was the language with which self-gratulation fed its morbid ap- 
petite. It is, however, painful, if not wonderful, to hear the ambassa- 
dors of the Most High, the messengers of meeckness, peace, and 

Vor. XVI.—11 
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love, proclaiming from the high places in the land, that the question 
whether two distant branches of the human family can live amica- 
bly together, has been already adjudicated in the high court of mo- 
rals, and determined in the negative. The law and the testimony 
on which such a decision is based, these dignitaries are not conde- 
scending enough to point out; but there is one thing certain, that if 
such be the true exposition of the law, these casuists will find ample 
employment for themselves and their latest descendants, in unravel- 
ling the knots and snarls into which the brotherhood of mankind 
have already been twisted by unfortunate and adverse providences, 
If a Voltaire or a Hume had dared to maintain such a sentiment in 
opposition to the whole tenor and direct testimony of the sacred 
oracles, the whole Christian community would have uttered its una- 
nimous voice, not of condemnation, but of abhorrence. It is not 
only a fearful token of the corruption of public sentiment, but it is 
ominous of disastrous consequences, when such infidel tenets are 
loudly proclaimed by the ambassadors of the Prince of Peace, and 
are greedily swallowed by those who ostensibly follow in his foot- 
steps. 

In taking a cursory survey of the proposed project (for plan we 
cannot call it, as a plan has never yet been adopted, nor, so far as 
the writer knows, has there ever been one propused,) I shall con- 
template it in three aspects. First, as to its practicability. Second, 
as to its justice. Third, as to its policy. If it is found wanting in 
any of these points, every candid, conscientious person must, of 
course, abandon it. 

But before entering on the argument, I would beg leave to make 
one preliminary remark, and that is, that the community has much 
ground to complain of the friends of the project for not laying be- 
fore the public, in some tangible, definite shape, at least the outlines 
of the scheme by which they propose to effect the proposed separa- 
tion. When vast public enterprises are undertaken, in which the 
interest and happiness of millions are involved, and in which the 
concurrence of public opinion is absolutely necessary to carry them 
into effect, it would seem strangely unaccountable that such an im- 
portant and obvious consideration should escape the notice of those 
who profess to be deeply interested in its success. In the present 
case, what less might we expect, than to see set forth, with some 
degree of minuteness and detail, the authority by whjch it is to be 
done, the means by which it is to be accomplished, the mode of 
operation, the length of time which may be requisite, and whatever 
else of importance may be involved in a project so vast. Without 
such an exhibition it is utterly unreasonable to expect the counte- 
nance and support of a prudent calculating people. Indeed, such a 
course as has hitherto been pursued by the friends of the measure, 
is well calculated to cast upon it gloom and darkness, and to fill with 
distrust and suspicion every person disposed to form his opinions 
impartially. What reason or motive can possibly prevent men 
from coming out boldly before the world, with a full exposition of 
their plans, unless there be those acting with them who are at heart 
inimical to their views? On this subject, it is high time that all 
parties and all men should show their colours, and I venture to 
affirm, that should this be honestly done, none could stand more at 
dagger points, than would those who are now so strenuously advo- 
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cating the colonizing of the people of colour on the continent of 
Africa. 

Men could not, in ordinary cases, be more interested in any 
scheme of selfishness, than are masters who are in love with slavery, 
in sending out of the country all free persons of colour. It would, 
[ dare say, still farther promote their interest to offer on this altar 
of patriotism, as they would doubtless call it, at least the tithe of 
their increase in slaves. However questionable this proposition 
may appear at the present moment, the time is doubtless fast ap- 
proaching, when there will be an immense surplus of slave labour 
in the southern states, and to countenance and sustain measures 
which will rid them of useless hands and dangerous enemies, is not 
only perfectly natural, but is a dictate of self-preservation. If I 
were a slave holder, if I desired to see the system firmly established, 
and hoped to fix it on a basis that would perpetuate it through 
coming generations, I would, with all the energy I possess, urge 
the deportation of the people of colour to some distant region. 
Zealous enthusiasts may present in glowing colours, the now de- 
spoiled and half brutified black population, as renovated in nature 
and in the enjoyment of substantial freedom in a foreign land; but 
the master cares not for these things. He knows well the tenure 
by which he holds his slaves; he knows well that the efforts of in- 
dividuals, or even the public authorities, can never transport more 
than he is desirous of seeing removed. 

That such reasoning is correct, I think few will venture to dis- 
pute; and is it not strange that men should come to the conclusion, 
that the surest way to persuade the slave holder to relinquish his 
tyrannical grasp, is to increase the value of the slave, and render 
his possession still more secure! Owing to various causes, the num- 
ber of whites in the southern states is destined, in the course of a 
few years, to become relatively small. Among these causes may 
be enumerated the circumscribed boundary of country in which 
slavery is tolerated, the untrammelled powers of production of the 
slave population, the debilitating effects of luxury and vice on the 
whites, the increasing abhorrence with which the system is re- 
garded, which, together with apprehended danger, operate as a 
strong incentive, even with slave holders themselves, to seek an 
abode elsewhere. ‘That the masters, in many parts of the country, 
regard their own situation as insecure, we have abundant evidence 
in their horrid immoral legislative enactments, and that ceaseless 
vigilance which sleeps not nor slumbers. ‘That the free people of 
colour are regarded by them as the most prominent cause of dan- 
zer, we are sure from their complaints against them, long before 
colonization schemes were ever dreamed of. No evidence, then, 
short of mathematical demonstration, could more conclusively 
prove that it is the direct and positive interest of the master, who 
is desirous of perpetuating the system, both as it respects his security 
of person and increase of wealth, to urge the deportation of as many 
as possible of those whom he regards as dangerous to his peace. 

But how is this mighty work to be effected? Was ever such a 
thing done, either by the efforts of man, or by the exertion of Al- 
mighty power? Small remnants of nations have been led captive 
at the heels of mighty conquerors, whose armies desolated whole 
countries in their devastating career, and planted in provinces thus 
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desolated. When the Israelites were to be transported a few miles 
over land, we find, as if it had been intended to rebuke the visionary 
projects of our day, a display of a series of miracles the most stu- 
pendous and enduring which have ever been witnessed. Vast hordes 
of barkarians have, at times, traversed interminable plains, and like 
a deluge overwhelmed entire stafes, or mighty empires with de- 
struction; but in their predatory warfare, their habits and manner 
of life differed little from that of profound repose. What then, | 
ask, has ever been done, that will compare with transporting three 
iillion men, women, and children, with their rapidly increasing 
umbers, through inhospitable climes, and over tempestuous oceans, 

(listance equal to one-fourth the circumference of the globe? 

Individuals can never do it. They lack union, they lack system, 

ud above all, they lack the funds. The states separately cannot do 
it, for they, too, lack the means; and besides, the burden would fall 
upon them, not according to the strength requisite, but in the exact 
ratio of their weakness would the work be great, and the burden 
oppressive. If the federal government had the means, the authority 
has not been conferred upon it, and it is morally certain, that it 
never will be. Indeed, if it were, who can, for one moment, flatter 
himself, that a system of policy, so certainly calculated to waste the 
resources of the nation, could or would be persevered in for a sufli- 
cient length of time to effect such a tedious, embarrassing, and ex- 
pensive undertaking? Short as our national history is, how many 
and how great have been the fluctuations of our state policy? That 
man must have studied our political somersets to little purpose, who 
will still indulge the flattering hope that such an undertaking could 
be long sustained, where the government is so directly under the 
control of popular sentiment as it is in these United States. 

There is another view in which the impracticability of the scheme 
may be contemplated, and one which is seldom adverted to. Will 
the colonists be, at all times, willing to receive transported slaves 
from this country? It ought to be kept in mind, that if they flourish, 
they will form a united independent sovereign people, enact their 
own municipal laws, and pursue such system of national policy, as 
their interest or their caprice may dictate. Should success crown 
the present efforts for establishing civilized and polished communi- 
ties on the coast of barbarous Africa, will they, when secure in their 
independence, when arts and sciences have been cultivated, when 
polish in manners and elegance of life, have succeeded to rudeness 
and rusticity, when pride, and luxury, and selfishness have banished 
a sense of their humble origin—when these things take place, will 
they receive, at our hands, the filth and off-scouring of our slave 
population? We are here in our own country, not without our 
fears,.that our morals will be corrupted, and our political insti- 
tutions overthrown, and the very fountains of justice contaminated 
by vagabonds cast upon our shores, from the dens of vice on the 
European continent and British Isles. If such be our fears, when 
we regard ourselves not only one of the powerful nations of the 
earth, but one of the most enlightened, and one whose institutions 
are most firmly fixed in the affections of the citizens, what might 
we not anticipate from a people, situated as the colonists must ne- 
cessarily be? 

Would it be just, thus to transport them to a foreign land? In 
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the course of the remarks which I have already made, I have had 
occasion, several times, to notice the severity of our treatment of 
the unoffending free people of colour. Are we really serious in be- 
lieving that the God of justice, of peace, and of love, will approve 
our conduct in banishing from their country millions of our coloured 
brethren, whose only crime is, that their Creator enveloped them 
in a coloured skin, and defended their upper extremity with a curly 
woolly cap, instead of lank and flowing hair like our own? To visit 
upon their guiltless heads, a punishment due only to atrocious 
crimes, after having wantonly and piratically stolen their ancestors 
from the land of their birth, and chained them down in bondage, is 
a refinement of cruelty which hardly finds a parallel in the records 
of the heathen world, when most under the control of the prince of 
darkness himself. ‘he plea that we force them not, that we only 
propose to do it with their expressed consent, will not avail. The 
eriminal will walk to the gallows rather than be dragged; but who 
says he offers his neck freely to the halter a willing victim to atone 
for crimes committed in violation of the law? Is it not a contem- 
plation of the most melancholy character, to suppose that a cold, 
deliberate, systematic course of policy is to be pursued through all 
future time, of such an unjust, unfeeling, diabofical nature, as will 
present to these ignorant innocent creatures banishment to a distant 
unknown land, as a desirable alternative to escape intolerable bon- 
dage in the country in which they first drew their breath? 
We are told we banish them not to a foreign country, but— 


We will in kindness take them by the hand, 
And gently lead them to their father land. 


Let us test the validity of this argument by bringing it in contact 
with a rule of infallible rectitude and acknowledged authority. 
“Do to others as you would have others do to you.’’ Suppose 
these Christian philanthropists would take it into their heads to ba- 
nish the descendants of the English, the Scotch, or the Irish, to the 
land of their forefathers, what would be the verdict of an enlightened 
Christian public? But would this be more cruel than transporting 
the coloured people to the shores of Africa? What associations of 
head or heart bind the poor negro to the desert, desolate wilds of 
his ancestors. Amidst the dreary burning interminable wastes of 
sand, or pestilential, inhospitable climes, can he point to you where 
the tribe from which he sprang roamed through ceaseless ages with- 
out leaving one monument to recall a solitary incident on which the 
mind delights to dwell? What were his ancestral language, reli- 
gion, manners, laws, and customs? What the trials, the defeats, or 
the triumphs which embalm his father land in the tenderest recol- 
lections of his heart? In truth he has no father land. The region 
in which his ancestors have lived ages of ceaseless inglorious obli- 
vion, presents no associations to the contemplative mind, but that of 
squalid wretchedness and ruthless cruelty. Not such would be our 
condition, if we were banished to the British. Isles. There we 
would find the tombs of those who are dear to us as those who 
slumber in the dust of the land of our adoption. There, too, we 
would hear a language familiar to us from our infancy. Laws, man- 
ners, customs, every incident around us would declare, that though 
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we had crossed a wide expanse of ocean, we were surrounded by 
our friends, and were dwelling in the midst of our kindred. There, 
likewise, we would read our own national history on monuments 
which distance and time had only rendered more dear to us, and 
above all, there we would bow at altars consecrated by the deares 
blood that ever flowed from human hearts. 

The injustice of such measures to the coloured people of our 
country, is written in lines so plain, that he who runs may read, 
nor does it appear they would be more just to the native Africans 
themselves. That no barbarous people can prosper in the neigh. 
bourhood of a civilized one, is a proposition that admits not of con- 
troversy. That such is the fact, the whole history of the human 
race may be referred to as proof positive and conclusive. Indeed, 
the causes are so numerous and powerful, all tending to this result, 
that it is scareely worth spending one moment’s reflection on them, 
An acquaintance with the arts and sciences places the civilized map 
at such an immeasurable distance above the untutored barbarian, 
that the latter is oppressed with a sense of inferiority and helpless. 
ness, which renders him utterly listless and careless about acquiring 
a knowledge of things so far above his comprehension. In conm- 
mercial transactions he is ever destined to be the loser, and against 
the vices and diseases of polished life he is altogether defenceless, 
The consequence is, he must either fall an easy prey or place him- 
self beyond the reach of what he deems a pestilential influence. 

Judicious measures may, for a time, preserve an apparent good 
understanding with the native tribes. The deep designs and cal- 
culating forecast of intelligent minds, is quite beyond the grasp oi 
an illiterate savage, and the petty rivalships of neighbouring chiefs 
may, for the present, keep up a show of friendship; but let it be 
made evident, as it ere long must be, that the purpose of the colo- 
nists is to occupy the whole country, to change manners, customs, 
and laws, to overthrow every vestige of government existing among 
the natives, to demolish their altars, and cast their idols to the 
moles and to the bats,—in short, to obliterate their very name from 
off the face of the earth, and if there is any faith to be reposed in 
the deductions of reason, or the lessons of experience, a state oi 
peace cannot possibly long endure. What will be the final event of 
such a contest?’ For an answer to this inquiry, I will refer the 
reader to the fifty million human beings butchered to satiate th 
cruel rapacity and boundless ambition of the Spaniards, on this 
continent and adjacent islands, and to an equal number sacrificed 
in a similar manner, and for reasons equally abhorrent, by the Bri- 
tish on the opposite side of the globe. 

It is futile to plead that this is a semi-missionary enterprise, ani 
that the influence of the unhallowed passions of the human breas' 
will, of course, be excluded from it. The good intentions of its pro- 
moters is not called in question; but granting that nothing but the 
most pure and holy motives actuate the bosoms of all who are in any 
way connected with it at this time, have we any assurance that they 
can impart an impulse to it, that will preserve it from contamination 
in all time to come? Are those, whom itis proposed to transport, 
and who are to constitute the body politic of this Christian repu)- 
lic, composed of materials of such unalloyed purity, as to forbid the 

suspicion that injustice and rapacity may one day characterize its 
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conduct toward the friendless Africans? If their character be in- 
deed such, it would certainly prove a master stroke of policy to 
preserve them as the salt of our own republic; for it is notorious, 
that in circumstances precisely similar to that in which the colo- 
nists will shortly be placed, we have not, at all times, manifested 
the utmost tenderness in our treatment of the weak and helpless. 
Jesting aside, however, the reflection irresistibly forces itself upon 
the considerate mind, that notwithstanding the studied effort to 
throw the halo of religion around the colonization scheme, it is 
nevertheless one of an earthly mould, and of course must, and will be 
governed by worldly principles and maxims ; nor are we warranted 
to conclude that its line of policy will be more generous, or even 
more just than that of other civilized communities. 

In spreading the gospel of peace, it would be well to study the 
example set by those who acted under the immediate influence of 
inspiration. What is the command? ‘Go ye, therefore, and 
teach all nations.” It may be the purpose of Heaven, on account 
of the wickedness of the children of Ham, to blot their name 
from the records of time; but let us not flatter ourselves, that by 
acting instrumentally in fulfilling the design of Jehovah, we must 
necessarily be acting in conformity to the requisitions of his law. 
The gospel plan of Christianizing and civilizing a people, is not 
by planting colonies amongst them, and consequently subverting 
and trampling under foot every vestige of existing forms of govern- 
ment, every distinction of cast or order in society, every mode of 
custom which regulates the intercourse of a people with each 
other. Christ’s kingdom is not of this world. When on earth, he 
refused to act as a civil ruler, nor has he commissioned his ambas- 
sadors, as such, to disturb the secular institutions of mankind; and, 
if the nations of the earth cannot be converted to the faith without 
an external instrumentality, which evidently violates the precepts 
of the divine law, it is a plain indication that we are not called 
upon to send them the messages of peace and love. It is vain to 
urge that these obstinate sinners have long enjoyed the advantages 
of missionary labour at many stations, and that hitherto little has 
been effected, nor is more promised, unless we change the mode 
of operation. Perhaps there has been hitherto something in the 
conduct of Christian nations, toward this unhappy people, which 
has prevented the egress of the divine blessing? While we have 
been sending them Bibles and missionaries, and all the machinery 
for saving their souls, we have been hunting them for sport, and 
shooting them as we do the monkeys and jackalls, or what is little 
better, have been buying them as we do cattle for a distant mar- 
ket. In their estimation, this must all be the work of Christians; 
and, certainly, we have little reason to wonder that they are slow 
to receive at our hands the precepts of our faith, or trust those to 
guide them to heaven, who act the part of demons onearth. Nor 
will the proposed plan of operation, when its effects are properly 
developed, impress upon their minds a more favourable conception 
of the Christian character. It will, in fact, prove only another 
chapter of wrongs, and more fully convince them of the hollow- 
ness of our professions and the wickedness of our designs. 

Would it be sound policy? for | feel the necessity of being brief. 
This is a fruitful topic; but a few suggestions must suffice. The 
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labour of the southern states is now nearly altogether performed 
by people of colour, and it is a current opinion that, in many 
parts, white labourers could not be substituted in their place. To 
send off the blacks, then, would be in effect to convert fruitful plan. 
tations into deserts, or pestilential, dreary, fenny wastes, which 
would spread far and wide the seeds of disease and death. No. 
thing can prove more fatal to the prosperity of a nation, than the 
banishment of that part of the community who are the efficient in. 
struments of productive industry, and fatal would it be for the south 
if such banishment should take place within any reasonable length of 
time, such as would satisfy the calls of humanity. The banishment 
of labouring innocent members of society, for reasons at least as 
valid as those we every day hear advanced for ridding us of this 
obnoxious class, has often been resorted to by tyrannical rulers, but 
has ever met the indignant reprobation of enlightened men, not 
only for its cruelty, but for its folly also. 

If the mere sending away of the labouring class without incurring 
any expense, would be marked by the characteristics of extreme 
folly, what shall we think of that madness which would connect 
with it the exhausting of the nation’s treasures? What amount of 
treasure would be requisite to carry this part of our population to 
the continent of Africa? It is an easy process for the ingenious 
mind, by an adroit use of figures, to swell it to any indefinite 
amount, or to diminish it to any convenient size. Some such ef. 
forts most of us have seen, nor have I witnessed any thing in con- 
nexion with the whole subject, more calculated to mislead the 
public mind. ‘The number to be transported has been estimated 
as little more than the number now in existence; the price has been 
reduced to a mere pittance, and that to be defrayed ina great 
measure by the negro himself! For many years even their in- 
crease could not be sensibly diminished, and the probability is, that 
if the effort should be seriously made, and persevered in, their 
amount would be doubled before we could overtake their rapidly 
increasing numbers; and successful and fortunate would we be 
when they began to diminish, if we could rid our country of the 
last of them, by transporting twice their number at its highest point. 
Supposing there are in the United States three million people of co- 
lour, the data laid down would give over twelve million to be sent 
abroad; but for the sake of a round number, and to be certainly 
within the bounds of reason, we will put them down at ten million. 
What would the cost of each soul be? It would be surely low to 
estimate it at two hundred dollars. A fair estimate of cost must 
embrace outfit, transit, and what we may call infit, or that prepa- 
ration which is necessary for entering on business in a strange 
country, where a kind of apprenticeship must be served before per- 
sons are qualified to work efficiently. Many live at a great distance 
from the place of embarkation, and many would have to travel far 
from the place of debarkation, before they could find a suitable 
place of settlement. Time, too, to the amount of many months, per- 
haps, years would be wasted. ‘These various items, together with 
disease and unforeseen accidents, would doubtless, in a majority ot 
cases, occasion a loss vastly greater than thatassumed. ‘Ten mil- 
lion to be removed, at two hundred dollars each, gives us the sum 
of two thousand million dollars, the interest of which, at six per 
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cent., would amount annually to one hundred and twenty million 
dollars. The expenditure of this sum, much of which would ne- 
cessarily leave the country, and this viewed in connexion with send- 
ing such a number of efficient labourers abroad, would sink the most 
wealthy and powerful nation on earth. 

But, say the friends of the measure, the blacks could, and doubt- 
less would, bear much of the burden. And is it come to this, that 
men who arrogate to themselves the character of special friends to 
the oppressed, who are men of piety, and followers of Him who 
said, “Blessed are the merciful; for they shall obtain mercy,”— 
will plead with all the fervour of inspired zeal, that after we have 
torn our unoffending brethren from their native land, bound them 
in cruel bondage, and reaped the fruits of their toil through centu- 
ries of incessant Jabour, we must order them, as a precious boon, 
to leave the country that has so long oppressed them, and go, too, 
at their own charges, go to a distant and strange land, which 
they have never seen, and of which it is morally and physically 
impossible that they can form a just conception. 

Whether or not the masters ought to be compensated for their 
slaves, when removed, I shall express no opinion; but one remark 
| will make, which is, that if they should be, the expenditure of mo- 
ney would be at least double that set down:—if they should not 
be, their condition would be comfortless and forlorn in the extreme. 
Stripped of their wealth, not only unused to labour, but unable to do 
it, habits of liberality, if not extravagance, formed which it would 
be almost impossible at once to restrain, and which they would not 
have the means to gratify, a total revolution in society to be 
brought about in a few years, and that, too, to many of them of an 
humbling character, would, with innumerable other considerations, 
prostrate their buoyant spirits. Upon a fair impartial investiga- 
tion of the whole matter, I presume it will be found more to the ad- 
vantage of all parties concerned—to the master, to the slave, to 
the African, to our own country at large, to free them at home ra- 
ther than.send them to Liberia. 

I might here very properly close my remarks, for the present, 
as this article is already somewhat lengthy; but I cannot consent 
to dismiss the subject without directing the reader’s attention to a 
point, which I have not seen noticed. If the coloured people be 
ever transported to a foreign country, I think it is admitted on all 
hands, that it must be done through the instrumentality of national 
authorities and national means. Now what will be the mode of 
operation? Doubtless by public contractors, on bids accepted by 
government, as the lowest possible amount for which the work can 
be done, and offered with the known, if not with the avowed, inten- 
tion of making them as profitable, as by hook and by crook it is 
possible to make them. If one were to point to a scene of disgust- 
ing loathing, of torturing suffering, of hungering wretchedness, of 
scorching thirst, of burning heat, of breathless agony, in short, of 
all the horrors to which the human form is subject this side the 
regions of the damned, would it not be to a prison ship, or to a 
slaver? Would such contractors be more humane, than those who 
brought the Africans to our shores? We ought to recollect there 
would be one very material difference in the two cases, one which 
would unfoftunately operate against ourselves. Self-interest must 
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necessarily prompt the one, not only to preserve the lives of those 
whom he is carrying to market, but to preserve their health also, 
Could we even hope to make the responsibility of the other such 
that he would not find it to his interest to destroy those whom he 
had in charge?’ To such as are acquainted with the irresponsibi- 
lity of public agents in remote barbarous countries, and the facility 
with which they combine to aid each other in promoting their ne- 
farious schemes, I have said enough. Such as form their opinions 
on mere abstract considerations, without reference to the realities 
of life, would not believe, if one rose from the dead. 


A. R. 


—p—— 


Art. II.—Remarks on Malachi II]. 8—12. 
{Concluded from page 87. } 


Fourth. Would a faithful performance of this duty result in re- 
tarding our advancement in earthly prosperity, or a curtailment 
of our creature enjoyments? Unbelief says it would, but faith 
says it would not, but rather enhance them. To which shall we 
listen, to the suggestions of unbelief, or to the language of faith! 
The man of God will inquire what is his duty, and assay to per- 
form it. It is a truth not to be called in question, that every 
scriptural requirement is calculated to promote not only our spiri- 
tual welfare, but our temporal prosperity also. On this subject, | 
fear, many of us practically make a most mischievous mistake. 
Until we can view our duties in the light of privileges, we mus! 
expect that, however prosperous we may be in our outward cir- 
cumstances, our souls will be visited with the leanness of Pharaoh's 
kine. We are required to give as the Lord prospers us; but is it 
not evident that when we are called upon to make contributions, 
instead of estimating what we have been enabled to give, we 
set about calculating what is the smallest possible amount which 
will ease the conscience and preserve a fair standing in the opinion 
of those around us! We are willing enough to acknowledge that 
the pouring out the desires of the soul at a throne of mercy, that 
the reading of the word, and the hearing of the word preached, 
are privileges, as well as duties; but I apprehend there are many 
of us not prepared to acknowledge with heart-felt satisfaction, that 
the bestowal of our goods for the advancement of religious objects 
is a privilege of no ordinary magnitude, and one for which we 
ought to be as thankful as for any other. I know of no way in which 
this can be more satisfactorily brought’ home to the conscience, 
than by again referring to our language when on our bended knees 
before the throne of the Eternal. If men can ever be supposed to 
be sincere, it is when they approach with peculiar nearness the 
presence of a heart-searching God. What is our language in 
such circumstances? “Search us; try us; set our affections on 
things above; wean our hearts from the perishing things of this 
world.” There is no one vicious propensity which is more uni- 
versal, or that lays a more death-like grasp upon us, than the love 
of riches. Does it not then most deeply concern us to know in 
what condition our hearts are in reference to them? “ Ye cannot 
serve God and mammon.” This is a point which, ’it seems, is 
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emphatically fundamental; but how shall we know in what esti- 
mation we hold earthly treasure, unless we should be called to 
art with it? We often are not aware of the deep hold that an 
earthly friend has upon our hearts, until we are called upon to 
yield him up. So it is with our riches. Amidst our abundance 
and increasing abundance we perhaps think little about them; but 
when a call is made upon us to part with them, or a share of them, 
we find ourselves utterly unprepared to make the sacrifice. If we 
cannot part with earthly goods at the call of God, or at the plead- 
ings of humanity, is it possible that we can still delude ourselves 
into the belief that we are faithful stewards in God’s house? 
Hence the inference is irresistible, that we ought to regard these 
calls as promissory parts of the covenant, and the performance of 
duty in respect to them, as a privilege of the highest order. In 
satisfying these calls, we ought to be careful not only not to do it 
grudgingly, but to be particular that we do it to the full extent of 
the requisition—to do it with hearts of thankfulness, as for a bene- 
fit received. 

In what way are we most likely to enjoy to the utmost perfec- 
tion the good things of this life? Is it by placing our affections 
supremely upon them? Certainly not. If we wish riches to cor- 
rode our hearts and imbitter our lives, let us worship them. The 
higher we value them, the more certain will be our disappoint- 
ment, and the deeper will be our chagrin. Let it not, however 
be imagined that we are apt really to set too high a value on these 
things. This we cannot do. Our error consists in not subordi- 
nating them, in not using them as not abusing them, in not using 
them in the way of promoting the glory of God and our own im- 
mortal interests, by building up the Redeemer’s kingdom here on 
earth. In what way are we most likely to wean our affections 
from things below! Is it not by placing them on things above ? 


§ On something they will, and, by a law of absolute necessity, they 


must, rest. If the love of wealth, the love of honour, and the love 
of pleasure, were banished from our hearts, from what a load of 
anxiety, from what a world of care, from what an immense ex- 
pense of treasure, would it not relieve us. Nor would the advan- 
tages thence resulting be altogether of a negative character. How 
much purer would be our enjoyments, how much more heart-felt 
would be our peace, how much more firm would be the establish- 
ment of our health; in a word, how great would be our gain! It is 
said that the life of a Friend (Quaker) is, on an average, ten or 
twelve years longer than that of the citizens of the United States 
generally. This is equal to one-third of the age to which we 
usually attain. Now this can be accounted for on no other prin- 
ciple than the simplicity of their mode of living, and the govern- 
ment which they exercise over their passions. “Godliness with 
contentment is great gain.” 

It would be no easy task to make an estimate approximating to 
truth, of the amount, even in point of earthly treasure alone, which 
the gratification of our unhallowed passions costs us. Our apparel 
our tables, our drink, (shame to the Christian name!) our splendid 
dwellings, our equipages, and an innumerable list of items into 
which extravagance largely enters, swell the amount into a sum 
which is incalculably great. One item of extravagance calls for 
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a second; the first and second unite in calling for a third, a fourth, 
a fifth; until our whole living is thrown into their greedy but unsa. 
tisfied mouths, and we find ourselves, in the midst of abundance, 
poor and penniless, perhaps racked with disease and tortured with 
insatiable desires, which the wealth of either Indies would not 
allay. No wonder, while pursuing such a course, we are oppress. 
ed with poverty; no wonder we cannot obey the calls which God 
is making upon us, that his treasury may be supplied. Now the 
cure for all this is to engage heartily in the service of the Lord; 
to endeavour to find our enjoyments, our pleasure, in doing that 
which is agreeable to his will; to banish luxury from our tables; 
to discard extravagance from our dress; to put our establishments 
upon the footing of utility, and not that of show; -in a word, to 
employ our time and talents, and all that we possess, in such a 
way as to promote our own happiness and the good of mankind. 
Let this be but faithfully done, and I will say—no, I will not say 
my word for it, but I will say, rue worn or nim who cannot lie for it, 
we will be blessed with health, we will be blessed with enjoyments 
of the purest, most substantial and enduring kind; yes, we will be 
blessed even with overflowing coffers, though we should make a 
sacrifice to the Lord of one-tenth of all that he gives us. 
In the view which has been presented on this part of the subject, 
I have spoken of effects as resulting from causes perfectly natural, 
and which an infidel might receive in full assurance of faith; but 
is there not another aspect in which the Christian ought to con- 
template it? We are not to expect miracles; yet, at the same 
time, it requires but a small remove from absolute skepticism to 
recognise in the Divine Being the exercise of a providential care 
over the works of his hands; and unquestionably the promises 
which he has made come in fully to sustain the sentiments here 
advanced. It would, perhaps, be regarded as a work of superero- 
gation, to refer to all that might be adduced; but, as a sample, | 
will notice some of them. The text cited at the head of this arti- 
cle is fully in point. Examine likewise Prov. iii. 9, 10: xi. 24, 25: 
xix. 17: xxil. 9: Lev. xxvi., 34: Deut. xxviii, 8: Hag. ii. 19: 
2 Cor. ix. 6—11. The design of the Spirit in these and similar 
texts is doubtless to encourage and quicken us in the performance 
of duty, by holding forth temporal blessings as ready to flow upon 
us, according to good works performed. This is set forth as the 
general rule of the divine procedure, but obviously liable to certain 
exceptions. ‘The reasons that might be assigned for these excep- 
tions are numerous, but two only shall be noticed. Ist. If the 
rule were universal, it would defeat its own purpose. We would 
then be liberal on the clear and incontestable ground of selfish 
sordidness. Every dollar that we might expend we would expect 
to receive again, loaded with heavy usury. 2nd. Such a plain, 
alpable interposition would be inconsistent with the idea of man’s 
bein governed as a rational, intelligent, accountable being. !t 
would leave no room for the exercise of faith, and would conse- 
quently strike a fatal blow at the very foundation of Christianity. 
If I have succeeded in showing that, in ordinary circumstances, 
it is a moral duty in Christians to devote one-tenth of their sub- 
stance to religious and benevolent purposes, what must we think 
of those who scarcely manifest liberality enough even to tithe the 
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-enth or contribute the one-hundredth part; or, what is worse still, 
who refuse from year to year to cast even one mite into the sacred 
treasury! If this duty be of a moral nature at all, we are just as 
much at liberty to neglect prayer, praise, reading the word, or 
hearing the word preached, as to neglect it. 

It remains, very briefly to say something about the happy con- 
sequences that would result to ourselves and the world, if this duty 
were faithfully performed. I have already noticed some of the tem- 
oral blessings that might be expected to flow from it; but, certain 
it is that these would not constitute the only, nor even the greatest 
advantages that would follow in its train. It is in acts of benefi- 
cence alone, that we can manifest our love to the brethren, and 
the family of mankind at large. I need not inform the most illite- 
rate, that if we do not love our brother whom we have seen, we 
cannot love God whom we have not seen.—That if we see our 
brother have need, and shut our bowels of compassion from him, 
how dwelleth the love of God in us?’ From the whole tenor of 
revelation, we are forbidden to indulge the hope that the Spirit of 
God dwells in us, unless we, like him, manifest by our conduct that 
we are actuated by sentiments of beneficence and love. 

What glorious results to a lost world might we not anticipate, if 
the whole Christian community would fully act up to the rule here 
held forth. Of this we may have some faint conception, by exa- 
mining what a single congregation might effect. A congregation 
composed of fifty families, we consider weak, and surely they must 
be poor, if the aggregate of their income does not amount to twenty- 
five thousand dollars. Now a tenth of this would support five mi- 
nisters of the gospel, allowing each ‘a larger salary than most of 
ours get. It would support a pastor well, and enable us every se- 
cond year to erect a convenient house for public worship. It 
would be amply sufficient once every year to prepare a herald of 
the cross—a soldier of King Immanuel, to pull down the strong 
holds of Satan, and hoist the colours of peace and good-will to 
men. It would—but what would it not do! It would put an en- 
tirely new face upon the Christian world, and with a blessing from 
on high, it would quickly remodel the face of the heathen world 
also. 

At the hazard of being thought tedious, I will venture to present 
this subject in one other aspect. The building of mercy ought to 
exhibit the characteristics of order, of beauty, of equality, of effi- 
ciency. Whatever may be said in defence of the general princi- 
ples on which we act, it must be plain to the most careless ob- 
server, that in two fundamental points, they are radically wrong. 
These points are equality and efficiency. 1t would be no easy task 
to bring to view all the evidence that goes to sustain this position. 
Indeed there is practically little of equality or efficiency about it. 
The people in congregations, separately considered, bear burdens 
unequally. When compared with each other, the several congre- 
gations bear burdens unequally. The ministers bear burdens un- 
equally. What, in fact, is there in reference to the bearing of bur- 
dens in our whole system, that has the recommendation of equali- 
ty, except it be that all are allowed to do pretty much as they 
please: a principle, or rather a want of principle, which consti- 
tutes the very essence of disorder. If a congregation pays their 
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pastor by subscription, the liberal pay that which is due from such 
as are disposed to hoard their treasure; if they assess it on the seats, 
it is obviously not much better, as people will be guided more or 
less by the room necessary to accommodate their families. Should 
congregations who are numerous and wealthy, who enjoy every 
advantage which populous neighbourhoods usually afford, pay only 
the name of a contribution, while those placed in widely differen 
circumstances have to struggle on, as best they may, to provide a 
scanty pittance to keep their gospel candlestick from absolute ex. 
tinguishment ? 

Is there one scriptural fundamental truth more clear than that 
Christians ought to contribute for such purposes, according to their 
means! Now plain and rational as this truth is, in our practice, 
we not only neglect it, but absolutely reverse it. We find in many 
instances the poor scattered abroad, not having the means of 
choosing where to locate themselves; they are consequently often 
few in number, and must of course do without ordinances, or ob- 
tain them almost gratis—or, what is a hard alternative, stint their 
families of necessary things. While some are waxing fat and 
kicking Jeshurun like, others have their spirits imbittered with 
what they may deem hard bondage. ‘These truths are incontro- 
vertible, and we sometimes hear them complained of, and not up- 
irequently we hear the sentiment expressed, that strong congrega- 
tions ought to afford aid to the weak. How is this to be accom- 
plished, if we continue to practise as we have hitherto done! [fii 
be left to persons in their individual characters, or societies in their 
congregational capacities, what reliance can be placed upon their 
aid? Whatever aid may be extended to weak congregations, 
ought not only to be fixed as to amount, but administered with re- 
gularity. If this be not done, it will be worse than useless to at- 
tempt it. What minister of the gospel would locate himself, where 
his daily bread would be dependent upon the uncertain charitable 
supplies, furnished by such as were not under his care! and who 
would consider themselves perfectly at liberty either to give or 
withhold their donations at pleasure ! 

What remedy naturally presents itself as a cure for these radical, 
greatand manifold evils. Is it not the adoption of some rule, based 
upon the broad foundation, which I have been here attempting to 
lay. Will it be objected that it would be an undue, an unautho- 
rized extension of church authority? Surely not. [fwould be only 
a proper and well regulated application of authority, which she 
maintains, and doubtless exercises. No one will deny that if a 
member refuses to make contributions to the church, that he isa 
fit subject for discipline. This settles the whole question ; for it is 
very evident, that if a nominal amount only be given, he will stil 
stand as a delinquent. Church courts then must undertake to say 
what, in this respect, comes up to the requisitions of the divine 
law. It may, however, be said that this subjects a man to the ty- 
rannical oppression of a tribunal, unknown to the constitution and 
laws of our country. This isdenied. Church censures extend not 
to life, or limb, or property, nor do they touch social, civil or politi- 
cal rights. That something ought to be done, must be apparent to 
all the lovers of Zion; and to arouse ministers and people to do 
that which may be most effectual in building up her broken walls, 
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has been the sole motive and design in penning this rather labori- 
ous article. Much, much more might be added; but, for the pre- 
sent at least, with the exception of a few closing remarks, I shall 
commit the whole matter into abler hands. 

This communication is, perhaps, already too long; but a sense of 
duty will not permit me to close it without addressing a few words 
ty those who minister in holy things. I have heard it hinted, that 
some of you regard money matters as of too unhallowed a nature 
to mingle with your pulpit duties on the sabbath. If any of you 
entertain such an opinio: 1, rest assured it is not in accordance with 
the sentiment or practice of your predecessors the apostles. There 
isno one duty of life, which is not more or less intimately connected 
with, or involved in the practice of religion; and, if I have been at 
all successful in the argument which I have presented, it has been 
made plainly to appear that liberal contributions for the support 

and atsinigan of the Redeemer’s kingdom, are not only necessary to 

the welfare and prosperity of the church generally, but are closely 
connected with personal religion,—with the growth of grace in the 
soul. Recollect you have solemnly declared, that you will declare 
the whole counsel of God. Recollect that the blood of souls mi iy 
be required at your hands. I know the truths here set forth are 
exceedingly unwelcome to corrupt’nature; but this ought to make 
you the more determined and vigilant. ‘That you do negle ct your 
duty to a certain extent, in reference to these ‘things, I think may 
be asserted without fear of contradiction. I am aware that your 
excuse is, that it is a subject so intimately interwoven with your 
personal interest, that you feel an extreme delicacy in touching it. 
{am much inclined to compassionate the amiable w eaknesses of our 
nature; but here you take a wrong view of the matter on hand. 
You have undoubtedly a right to insist on the performance, even 
of those obligations which the people owe to you personally ; but 
this is not a question which exclusively concerns yourselves. The 
purity, the extension, the well-being of Christ’s kingdom depends 
much on your efforts in this line, and you ought solemnly to pon- 
der whether an amiable weakness will be received as a valid ex- 
euse, when treason to your Master’s interest is the charge. It has 
been said that money is the sinews of war, and in a certain sense, 
itis the sinews of religion also. It has ever been, and perhaps 
ever will be, the great lever which moves the world in all the 
operations of mankind. Indeed we can hardly conceive, how any 
thing valuable could be effected without it. It is not money that 
is the root of all evil, but the love of it. Why then, whether in the 
pulpit or out of it, will you not use every proper effort to extirpate 
the love of it from every human breast. 

A word more by way of conclusion, and I have done. There 
isno trait in human nature more obvious than its proneness to run 
into extremes. We have been so much accustomed to witness 
the tyranny of church and state, in exacting tithes and other dues, 
we have seen so much of cruelty in their collection, and corrup- 
tions in their bestowment, that the very name has become odious 
tous. Wecan hardly think of them without associating in our 
minds cardinals, bishops, deans, &c., wallowing in wealth, “haughty 
in manners, corrupted in principles, and debauched and dissolute 
in all their conduct in life. It is true, indeed, that great and mani- 
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fold have been the evils which have grown out of the perverted 
doctrine, which secular tyrants and lordly priests have often main- 
tained on this subject; but would it not be well for us to inquire 
whether we have not, in our furious opposition to these practices, 
virtually denied the moral obligation which we lie under, to contri- 
bute of our substance to support and extend the Redeemer’s king. 
dom ? Piverim. 


a 


Art. II].— Terms of Communion. 


{Concluded from page 90. | 


We have already considered the evils attending our present 
manner of admitting persons to fellowship, on a superficial ac. 
quaintance with the doctrines of the profession; the evils all see 
and feel, but the question is, what remedy can be found for them? 
Shall we cease to require an adherence to the Confession of Faith 
and ‘Testimony, and adopt some more general term! This is the 
remedy which some bodies have tried, or, I should rather say, 
what they have tried instead of a remedy, but which is in fact 
only an increase of the evil: we now complain of an insufficient 
acquaintance with the doctrines of the gospel, and this plan estab- 
lishes it by a law. 

What we believe might in a good measure be a remedy, would 
be, a compend of doctrine, in a separate form, appointed to be used 
in the admission of persons to fellowship. No doubt this will appear 
to many as a novel scheme in the secession church, and rather 
approaching the latitudinarian measures, against which we testify 
in others; but let it be rightly understood. 

1. Itis every way reasonable. We now act substantially on this 
plan, when we admit persons having but a limited acquaintance 
with what is strictly called the doctrines, while almost entirely 
ignorant of what may be termed our peculiarities. We thus find 
it unavoidable to make a practical division of the subject; and it 
would be a great benefit, both to the applicant and to those admit- 
ting him, to have these first principles, which we make indispen- 
sable to admission, in a distinct and separate form. 

2. Such a compend would embrace every doctrine in our Testi- 
mony, at least, stated in a simple manner. The Testimony, as is 
stated in the preface, is a collection of papers, all of them impor- 
tant; yet, when we must make a division of the subject, it will be 
allowed that the doctrinal part is most necessary for a first lesson. 
If then we take this by itself, it would reduce the book to one-third 
of its present size. Again, when we consider that a greater pro- 
portion of this doctrinal part consists of illustration, which, how- 
ever excellent, might, in such a compend, be curtailed, or 
superseded by a text or two of Scripture; the subject would thus 
be brought within so very small compass, without omitting any 
one article, that every one might thoroughly peruse it, and be 
examined on the whole of it, and a much greater uniformity of 
views and attainments would result from this method than we can 
now reach. 

3. This compend is by no means proposed as the only standard, 
or as a substitute for any that we now have; but only as a measure 
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for those who can reach no higher. At the same time let such be 


instructed that they are to proceed immediately with the study of 


the Testimony, &c. It is a very common case, that when persons 
have been admitted according to our present mode, however 
defective, yet, having passed, they feel as if the business of study- 
ing the profession was over; and though they promised to pursue 
it, yet we have no distinct order for exacting the fulfilment of 
such promises. The method here proposed would first distinctly 
mark the attainments and standing of those who are admitted, 
and also enable us to be exact in following up the requirements of 
farther study, for, 

4. It would be the design, by the proposed method, to establish 
the rule, that those who have studied only the first principles 
shall be again particularly examined, before another sacramental 
occasion, as to their farther progress in the knowledge of the 
Testimony, &c., and shall be admitted, or not, as the evidence of 
their diligence may warrant. A total neglect of this duty would 
be considered of the same nature with a neglect of the public 
preaching of the word, or the worship of God in the family. 
Why should it not? Such a plan is not only reasonable, but the 

sey of it is plainly recognised in Scripture, in many places, 

s1 Cor. ii. 6—* Howbeit, we speak wisdom among them that 
are perfect,” &c. The character of perfect, here, cannot signify 
a en perfection, as the apostle uniformly denounced such pre- 
sumptuous pretensions; but evidently denotes those who had fully 
studied the profession of the faith. Accordingly, among these he 


spoke wisdom, discoursed of the more deep and abstruse parts of 
the system, as they were more capable of understanding them. 
Chap. iii. 1—*And I, brethren, could not speak unto you as unto 
spiritual, but as unto carnal, even as unto babes in Christ. I have 
fed you with milk, and not with meat, for hitherto ye were not 
able to bear it, neither yet now are ye able.” Here we have the 
very division that we have proposed, viz. milk and meat, that is, 


the first principles, and, what might be then termed, the peculiari- 
ties of the Christian profession. ‘We have here also a corres pond- 
ing division of church members, viz. spiritual and carnal, or babes 
in Christ. What formal distinction might have been kept between 
these grades or measures of attainment, we do not know, but the 
principle we plead for they plainly contain. Phil. ili. 12—* Not 
is though I had already attained, either were already perfect.” 

That is, he had not attained to that perfect conformity s Christ 
that believers shall have at the resurrection, (as the preceding 
verses show:) but yet there was a certain perfection which he 
and others had attained, verse 15—* Let us, therefore, as many 
as be perfect, be thus minded.” Here he speaks of a certain class 
of professors, “ as many as be perfect.” The meaning is evidently 
the same as in the former passage, those who in Christian know- 
ledge have arrived at sapnegie But we have the point most fully 
and clearly in Heb. v. 12, to verse 3 of ch. vi. There we find the 
distinctions as to church members, babes and unskalfedl, and those 
of full age; as to compass of gospel truth, it is divided into the first 
principles, and also milk, and perfection or strong meat. Moreover, 
we have some of these first ag enumerated, viz. repentance 
from dead works, faith towards God, the doctrine of baptisms, the 

12* 
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laying on of hands, the resurrection, the eternal judgment. We 
have also the higher mysteries, called strong meat, for them of 
full age, viz. the offices of Christ and the shadowy nature of the 
old temple service, which were the peculiarities of the Christian 
profession at that day. Now, though these different branches may 
not then have been taught from separate books, yet it is plain they 
marked distinct grades of advancement to what was considered 
the full profession of the gospel, and, on the whole, fully coincide 
with the method we propose. Once more: John, in his first epistle, 
ch. i. 12, divides professors into little children, young men and 
fathers, which would bear out the same idea. ‘The method we 
have proposed, instead of being a novelty, is the most ancient 
order of the church. In the first century, says Mosheim, “All 
who professed firmly to believe that Jesus was the only Redeemer, 
and who promised to live conformably to his holy religion, were 
received into the number of his disciples by baptism; and a more 
accurate instruction in the doctrines of Christianity was given 
them after receiving that sacrament. But when churches were 
gathered in almost every nation, this custom was changed, for the 
best of reasons; then none were admitted to baptism but such as 
were previously instructed in the principal points of Christianity, 
and who gave satisfactory evidence of real piety; hence rose the 
distinction between catechumens and believers.”” Again: “ The 
ancient doctors divide their flocks into two classes; the one com- 
prehenditg such as were thoroughly instructed; the other, those 
who were acquainted with little more than the first principles of 
religion; nor do they deny that the methods of instruction used 
with these two sorts of persons were very different.” 
ABEDNEGO. 


te 


Art. [V.—Sirictures on the Articles of A. R. 


Mr. Editor—We live in an age of investigation. Whatever 
may be the ultimate result of the investigations which are going 
on at present is difficult to determine. But mankind do not 
seem disposed to settle down on old received opinions without 
examining their foundations, whether they are firm or tottering. 
Amongst the many subjects which are passing the ordeal of scru- 
tiny, slavery, that prolific source of calamity to the human family, 
is presented for investigation. But it is the policy of a great ma- 
jority of the pro-slavery part of the community to prevent, if possi- 
ble, discussion on this subject, both civil and ecclesiastical. 

In looking over some of the back numbers of the Monitor, we 
see commissioners who are sent from slave-holding presbyteries, 
to represent them in the higher judicatories of the church, 
instructed to admit of no discussion on the subject of slavery ; but 
if they should fail to prevent discussion, they were to “ withdraw 
from the assembly with becoming dignity.” There is a great deal 
of the wisdom of the serpent manifested in this course of proceed- 
ing. Slavery wiil not bear discussion. As well might we, by 
any process of cleansing, endeavour to wash the Ethiopian white, 
as to make slavery appear righteous. The profound divine, the 
grave moralist, or the wily politician, will all utterly fail in estab- 
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lishing its claim to any thing like justice, sound morality, or even 
good policy. This is the true reason why our brother A. R. is so 
inconsistent with himself, and makes so many contradictory state- 
ments, and so many incongruities in his sentiments, when he en- 
deavours to make an apology for slavery, by attempting to justify 
it from the Bible. 

A. R. must not consider it hard to be ranked among the aiders 
and abettors of slavery. Christ says, “ those who are not for me 
are against me.” He does more than merely withhold his aid for 
the removal of slavery, for he holds the theory, that the Scriptures 
do not condemn any one for holding his fellow man in slavery, 
provided he treats him in the manner he recommends. Now, 
surely, a person holding this sentiment would be doing great 
injustice to himself, to appear as an advocate for the abrogation 
of slavery. ‘The reformation of its abuses should only be his aim. 

We often feel grieved at heart to hear even ministers of the 
gospel, who should be the heralds of glad tidings to mankind, 
when trying to justify the holding of slaves from the Bible,— 
because God does not expressly say, You shall not hold your fellow 
man in a state of slavery—drawing a most appalling picture of 
Roman slavery, representing it as the very masterpiece of wicked- 
ness, beggaring all description for oppression and cruelty, and yet 
Christ and his apostles did not give it a word of rebuke. Now, if 
it was a foe that thus reproached Christ, it might be endured; but 
alas! he is wounded in the house of his professed friends. Now 
we most respectfully refer those messengers of the Lord of Hosts, 
whose feet are beautiful on the mountains, messengers bringing 
good tidings, who thus advocate the continuance of slavery from 
the silence of Scripture, to Romans, xiii. 8, 9, and 10th, where the 
apostle has filled up all omissions. Is it good tidings to mankind, 
to inform them that a large portion of the human family are goods 
and chattels in the hands of another portion, and are mere appen- 
dages of humanity? that God has relinquished all claim to their 
services, and merged all in obedience to their masters; thus, al- 
though they may be “ bought with a price,” yet are they servants 
of men. There are great principles laid down in God’s word, by 
which our whole conduct is to be regulated. We are convinced, 
that if slavery is weighed in the balance of the sanctuary, on it 
TEKEL must be written. 

As A. R. has not directed his words against us, we might be 
supposed to have been excused for making a reply. We are con- 
vinced, there are others, if they would take up their pen on this 
subject, would do it more justice. Yet God can work by very 
feeble instruments; therefore we said we will do our part; we 
will also show our opinion. If any thing we may be enabled to 
say will be the means of leading any person to a more diligent 
and prayerful search of the Scriptures, concerning the decision of 
this important question, our object will be gained. 

With these preliminary observations, we will proceed to make 
a few remarks on the sentiments advanced by A. R. in his last 
communication. He says he does not feel disposed to controvert 
the proposition made by the editor of the Monitor, (Mr. Martin,) 
that he was still in the dark on the subject of slavery, and entreat- 
ed others, more enlightened, to dispel the gloom. We do not 
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expect any thing we can say will be so lucid as to dispel the 
darkness which we,think envelops him on this subject. But we 
would recommendrhim to a more careful and prayerful investiga- 
tion of the word of God than heretofore; this, and this alone, can 
make our dafknesg#light. We have great anxiety that our friend 
A. R. should have correct views on this subject. We consider 
that he has qualifications sufficient to become an able advocate 
for the cause of truth and righteousness, and we also take interest 
in him on his own account. We have no personal acquaintance 
with him, yet we give him full credit for the integrity of his pur- 
pose, or uprightness of his intention. He must be very unfortu- 
nate in the proper use of language, as he says of himself, or our 
mental vision is so obtuse that we cannot see what his theory is, 
or what he wishes to effect—he says it never was his purpose to 
speak of slavery as an institution of God, unless a tolerated evil 
may be so regarded: in other places he seems to make it equiva- 
lent to a recognised institution of God. 

A tolerated evil: what! tolerate a man to rob his neighbour of 
an ox,or sheep? O no,Christianity could not tolerate that. The 
eighth precept of the decalogue says, “ Thou shalt not steal ;” and 
when it forbids us from stealing an ox, or a sheep, will it permit 
us to steal a man—rob him of his natural and inalienable rights? 
and that he has natural and inalienable rights is a self-evident 
truth. Notwithstanding A. R. professes to deny this, and calls it 
an infidel principle, he acknowledges what is equivalent, namely: 
he says, in page 436 of the 14th volume of the Monitor, in speak- 
ing of the sentiment in the declaration, “all men are created free 
and equal,” &c.—* If it be intended to convey the idea that al! 
mankind are born equally impotent, defenceless, and dependent, 
that none can exhibit a valid charter from the King of kings to 
tyrannise over and oppress others, the truth of such assertions 
need not be questioned.” Now does not this hold out the idea, 
that “all mankind are created equal,” and that “ none has a valid 
charter from the King of kings” to rob his fellow man of whatever 
rights God has endowed him? Christianity does not enter into a 
country, and bow to any of its evils. ‘ Where there is the word of 
a king, there is power.” All kings of the earth must leave their 
crowns at the feet of King Jesus, if they enlist under his banner; 
and enlist they must, or they are for ever undone; they must take 
up their cross and follow him. Why should slavery be tolerated 
more than polygamy, and many other inventions which mankind 
have sought out? There is more said in the Scriptures agains! 
slavery, than what is said against polygamy. But avarice and 
dominion appear to be man’s predominant vices. Christianity 
tolerates no evil. The instructions to the soldiers of the cross, 
under the Captain of their salvation, the New Testament Joshua, 
are no less explicit for the removal of all evil, than was given to 
Joshua, the captain of the host of Israel. Their weapons, indeed, 
are not, like Joshua’sy carnal; but they are no less mighty, through 
God, to the pulling down of strong holds. The instructions to 
Joshua, in entering the land of Canaan, were, to make no covenant 
with the sinful inhabitants of the land; if they should cleave to the 
remnant of those nations, on whatever pretence, “ know for cer- 
tain, the Lord your God will no more drive them out; they shal! 
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be snares and traps to you, scourges in your sides, and thorns in 

your eyes.” Now, such grieving thorns would be any tolerated 
evil, as the toleration of slavery in the church of God amply 
demonstrates; it is a root of bitterness springing up, that mightily 
troubles her. The church must “purge out all the old leaven, 
that she may be a new lump.”” Nothing less than perfection must 
be the standard of morality. “ Be ye perfect, as your Father in 
heaven is perfect,” is the Scripture injunction: that we come far 
short of it is a lamentable truth; but to say we have a toleration 
from God’s word to commit any evil, is wicked and absurd. 

A. R. illustrates his sentiments respecting the institution of 
slavery by a simile: “ Suppose a person were to do some unlawful! 
deed, by which all the members and functions of his body became 
infected with a paralyzing and loathsome disease, would his suffer- 
ing under that disease be sinful?” We say to this diseased person, 
Immediately stop your licentious course, or death will be the inevi- 
table consequence; for, as long as the cause is kept up, the effect 
will be produced—we say, It is sinful that you are thus writhing 
under this disease, as you are the sole agent of procuring your 
own misery. By this simile A. R. designs to illustrate the moral 
condition of slavery. We will now give a case from the great 
Physician of souls, directly in point: “ Why should ye be stricken 
any more? ye will revolt more and more; the whole head is sick, 
and the whole heart is faint; from the sole of the foot even unto 
the head, there is no soundness in it, but wounds, bruises, and 
putrefying sores.” Now, here are people morally diseased; and 
what is the prescription of the Physician of souls for people thus 
diseased? Is it to go through all the routine of sanctuary services, 
when, at the same time, they roll their iniquity as a sweet morsel 
under their tongue, which was the procuring cause of their cala- 
mity. No; God will have no such vain oblations: they must 
“cease to do evil, and learn to do well, seek judgment, relieve the 
oppressed, judge the fatherless, plead for the widow,” or, as the 
margin reads, “ righten the oppressed.”” The application of this to 
the case of slave-holders is easy, and directly in point: “ righten 
the oppressed.’”’ Here is a community (slaves) where every wife is 
a widow, and every child fatherless; not only individuals inter- 
spersed through a community, but the whole community; and thus 
reduced to this wretched condition by the cruel hand of man. 
We say, Restore those widows their husbands; restore those father- 
less children their fathers; thus evidence your faith and repent- 
ance by your works. 

We are amazed to hear A. R. assert, that slavery is not oppres- 
sion. Now we may assert, without fear of contradiction, that 
there is but one sentiment among mankind on this subject; if they 
Were themselves to be the victims of slavery, they would consider 
themselves grievously oppressed. Liberty is a boon which is 
highly valued. What privations and perils have mankind encoun- 
tered to obtain this inestimable right, with which God has endowed 
the whole human family, except it is forfeited by crime. Scripture 
represents slavery, or a state of bondage, to be a very great cala- 
mity; and the worst characters of our spiritual maladies are repre- 
sented by temporal bondage. Nehemiah, ix. 37, speaking of the 
calamities of the Jews under the Persian kings, says, “ They have 
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dominion over our bodies and over our cattle at their pleasure, and 
we are in great distress.” The prophet Isaiah, lviii. 6, expressly 
calls those who were held in bondage, the oppressed, without any 
particular reference to their treatment; and God calls it oppres- 
sion when the fugitive servant would be prevented from dwelling 
with him, and delivered to his master. A. R. says the Jews were 
permitted to buy persons; these persons were declared to be their 
money, and subject to their control; and farther says, long before 
this permission, the slave trade was regularly carried on. Mur- 
der was of still higher antiquity than slavery. And men in those 
days bought their wives, and they were subject to their control. 
Did that constitute them their slaves? We think not. Jacob 
claimed his wives and children on the ground that he had paid 
for them, and David also urges his claim to his wife for the same 
reason. Now we call for the proof from God’s word, where any 
person is said to hold his fellow man as property, but quite the 
reverse. When Pharaoh was commanded to let Israel go, is there 
any intimation that he must be paid for his property? but directly 
the contrary; the servants were to be paid for their labour, as the 
Israelites, by their borrowing, spoiled the Egyptians. Were not 
the Jews forbidden to deliver unto the master, the servant who 
had escaped? Does not this language emphatically say, that man 
is not lawful property? They were commanded to restore all 
kinds of property, as cattle, or raiment, to their brother, or even 
were he an enemy; and the sweeping clause is, that whatever 
was the property of another was to be immediately restored, 
whenever demanded. Now does not this clearly show that the 
servant was not property? for he was not to be restored; nor is 
there any instance of a servant being sold, or levied on to liqui- 
date debt. A. R. says, “ We may buy a man in the exercise oi 
the kindest feelings and noblest sentiments of our nature; but i 
we sell him, the promptings must come from the very fountain o! 
mischief itself: prohibition to sell would soon put a stop to slavery. 
as it would become so ponderous, it would crush under its own 
weight.” Now, from the evidence of the contending party, or 
from this acknowledgment, we might rest the case. If a person 
has no right to sell, we certainly have no right to buy. The pur- 
chaser has no better claim to the property than what the seller 
can give. If his right to sell “ came from the fountasn of mischie! 
itself,” our right to hold him can come from no other source. 
Our good intention of buying him will not alter the case, as we de 
not believe in the Popish doctrine of the end justifying the means. 
We might also suppose a case, if the end would justify the means: 
that we might sell a man-in the exercise of “ the kindest feelings 
and noblest sentiments of our nature;” we might sell him to 4 
person who had it in his power of making his condition mort 
comfortable than we could possibly do; or, by our selling him, tt 
would give him an opportunity of being with his wife and family. 

As to the acts of mercy and benevolence of a chieftain that 
would commute the punishment of his captives, which were to be 
killed, to slavery, we think his tender mercies would be cruelty 
indeed. It would lead us to believe that his avarice predominated 
over his revenge. A person, by his bad conduct, might forfeit his 
right to liberty; and it might be an act of mercy, to commute the 
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punishment of one who had been guilty of crime; except it was 
of such a nature that nothing less than the death of the culprit 
would expiate. But, for people to be reduced to interminable 
bondage, with their posterity, we think death, naturally speaking, 
would be more desirable. There is many an enslaved parent that 
rejoices when his child hath found that house which is appointed 
for all living; and where it is not the least of its privileges, that 
«the servant is free from his master.” 

We surely cannot bring in the Jews, in their warfare against 
the Canaanites, as any precedent for us, as they were a devoted 
people; the Jews were appointed God’s executioners, and they 
had no alternative, nor had they it in their power to commute the 
punishment of those whom God had devoted to death; nor have 
we any right to avail ourselves of any permit which was exclu- 
sively given to the Jews. A. R. farther says, “ that our great sin 
in this land is not that we have slaves, but that we are not striving 
with laudable and enlightened zeal to benefit them.” We suppose 
one essential benefit would be to endeavour to enlighten the mind 
of the slave, in some degree suitable to his rank in creation, as a 
moral and intelligent being, destined for a never-ending eternity. 
We endeavoured to show, in a former communication, that it 
would be the death of slavery to instruct the slaves. If slavery is 
right in itself, it is also right that we should adopt a course of 
conduct that is absolutely necessary for its existence. It is a sys- 
tem of coercion; it is only kept in existence by the strong hand 
of power, as might gives them all their right; and knowledge 
being power, the slave-holder is under the necessity of removing 
the key of knowledge. 

Now, we are convinced, from the conduct of slave-holders and 
their apologists, that, although they profess to believe that the 
Scriptures sanction slavery, they have at least great doubts of 
it themselves; for, if they believed that slavery was sanctioned b 
the Bible, they would be anxious that their slaves should be 
instructed in its doctrines. If it is an institution of God, or tole- 
rated by him, they need not be afraid to trust him with its protec- 
tion. If it is an ordinance of God, man cannot prevail against it. 
Slave-holders seem to lack faith very much, as to the perpetuity 
of their peculiar institution. 

The writer under consideration asks, “‘ Were not, the directions 
and admonitions of the sacred writers, given as a rule of conduct 
for servants, addressed to persons bound in involuntary servitude! 
Have there not been, in all ages of the world, a large portion of 
the human family in that condition, and can we suppose that a 
compassionate God has entirely overlooked them? It is clearly 
evident, then, that the directions referred to have special respect 
to such persons, or they have been altogether neglected. On 
which horn of this dilemma those doctors choose to hang, who 
insist that the relationship of master and slave is sinful, is for 
themselves to determine; but, on one of them, hang they surely 
must.” We are no doctors of divinity, nor have we any preten- 
sions to profundity in clerical lore; but we think we can extricate 
ourselves from both of the horns of this dilemma without justifying 
slavery. God did not neglect this class of mankind, as they have 
always been more or less in that situation, since the days of Nim- 
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rod. ‘The poor and the needy are the special objects of God’s 
care. He addresses them as the crying poor and the sighin 
needy; the oppressed, shedding tears without a comforter; the 
suffering dumb; the stranger; the fatherless, and the widow.’ 
Does that justify those who hold them in this distressed situation’ 
By no means. We do not say that these passages, above cited, 
exclusively mean slaves; but they certainly literally embrace their 
case. 

As to the rule of duty, in that situation, until God opened a door 
for their redemption, they had a bright and illustrious example in 
Joseph’s conduct, when he was unnaturally sold as a slave,—with 
many other places of scripture. It is probable the apostle had re- 
ference to a person in involuntary servitude, when he exhorts to 
Christian patience; but if they could “be made free, to use it ra- 
ther.” Neither were the masters forgotten: they are denominated 
oppressor, the proud oppressor, “ He that oppresseth the poor to in- 
crease his riches,’—* the covetous extortioner ;’—* He that build- 
eth his house by unrighteousness, and his chambers by wrong, that 
used his neighbour’s service without wages, and gave him naught 
for his work.” ‘He that kept back, by fraud, the hire of the la- 
bourers,” &c. “ Manstealers.” ‘“ He that stealeth a man, or sell- 
eth him, or if he is found in his hands, shall surely be put to death.” 
It is quite unnecessary to multiply more examples:—so we see 
God did not overlook those that were held in involuntary servitude, 
or those who held them; and, yet it is no justification of slavery. 
Now we will present to A. R. a dilemma, from the horns of which 
he may find as much difficulty to extricate himself, as his supposed 
doctors would have from the horns of his dilemma. On his sup- 
position, all the directions that are given to master and servant in 
the scripture, are intended for those who are holding persons in in- 
voluntary servitude, or are held init. How do the ministers of the 
gospel, for example, in England, make it appear that those portions 
of scripture, (in taking one of them for their text,) which are ex- 
clusively intended for master and slave, are profitable to their 
hearers? as “all scripture is given by inspiration of God, and is 
profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for instruction in 
righteousness,” &c. ‘There are no such persons in the kingdom, 
as slave holder, or slave, as the good old Puritan fathers would not 
admit of a slave setting his foot on English soil, (* that moment he 
touches English soil, his shackles fall, and he becomes a free man,’) 
even though it was represented as being from the “ kindest feeling, 
and noblest sentiments of their nature,” that they were engaged 10 
the traffic of slavery, no less a benevolent design, than to conver! 
them to a state of Christianity, from the most barbarous state 0! 
ignorance. 

But supposing those texts of scripture were intended for volun- 
tary servants, how profitable would they be to the auditory! as 
there were always characters of that kind, the employer and the 
prem ame if you please, master and servant. Here is a man 1 
an honourable station, he voluntarily contracts to execute a piece 
of service for another, for which he is to receive an equivalent. 
He is benefited, and his employer is benefited. He stands up 10 
all the dignity of his manhood, there is no violence done to any at: 
tribute of his nature, he can be faithful to his employer, or master, 
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without infracting his duty to his God. He can discharge all the 
relative duties which are incumbent upon him. God is supreme, 
he cannot serve two, God and mammon supremely,—the employer 
has every thing he could reasonably desire,—this voluntary ser- 
vitude practically works well, which shows God has given it his 
sanction. There is no insecurity, nor dread of persons standing in 
this character, no need of patrols, no alarm at the rustling of a 


leaf. 
[To be concluded in next number. } 


Art. V.—Reflections on a sick Bed. No. I. 


Tue hour of sickness and death is the time to test the reality of 
religion. It is then that its supporting and comforting influences 
are most needed; and it is then, when all other sources of happiness 
fail, that the renewed heart realizes the secret cheering visits of the 
promised Comforter, who discovers “the things of Christ,” and 
the prospects of a glorious immortality. At this time, afflictions 
come as love letters from our Well Beloved, and we are called into 
retirement to read there, to ponder their contents, and to meditate 
on their nature and design, as expressions of love calculated to with- 
draw our affections from other lovers, and centre them upon the 
God of love. One might almost desire to be sick, so that the great 
Physician might have occasion to display his skill and tenderness, 
and come to the bed of languishing with the expressions of a sym- 
pathizing friend, saying, “ How is it with you now, sick man? | 
am God that healeth thee. Fear not, I will help thee.” It is then 
he enters into familiar soothing converse with the soul, and by 
giving sweet communion, and Jove tokens, he feasts the contempla- 
tive mind, and affords a rich theme for meditation. ‘To note the 
train of thought excited in the mind on such occasions, when the 
grim visage of death, and the dark unknown future are the only 
prospects. is calculated to interest and instruct, at least, the subject 
of affliction. A few such reflections are contained in the sequel. 
They were not designed to appear before the public, when noted 
down: they are not unique in order, or connexion, as their nature 
and the peculiar circumstances under which they were composed, 
when subjected to the painful rack of sore disease, forbade this. 
When hourly expecting the advent of death, the mind is so tram- 
melled by sympathy, and so amazed in the wilderness of strange 
thought, that it can fix only on some prominent objects. Like the 
drowning man who looks around, not on the beauty and grandeur 
of the ocean, but on some floating spar, the life boat, and the distant 
harbour; he views with fixed eye the ark of safety, and the haven 
of rest; he grasps the extended rope, or floating spar of the divine 
promises; the means, the prospect, the certainty of landing safely in 
heaven’s port alone occupy his thoughts. And if the experience of 
the writer could avail any thing, its attest would be given to the 
importance of noting the feelings and mental operations at such a 
time. Though there be nothing in the sequel new, or of merit 
claiming attention, yet, as sometimes a history of the peculiar im- 
pressions, and ideas excited in the mind of a foreign traveller by 
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witnessing strange interesting scenes, is read with interest and pro- 
fit, a perusal of the subsequent disconnected observations may, per- 
haps, prove in some degree, interesting, if the reader can, in the 
moral exercise of his imagination, feel himself standing with the 
writer, on the banks of Jordan, viewing its “ swellings,’’ and feel- 
ing the dash of its overwhelming billows. 


Honesras. 


I am, indeed, sore afflicted, but not in hell, cast down, but not in 
despair. Disease has long been preying on my constitution, and 
death seems now fast pulling down my clay house, and entering by 
a wide breach. Sin is a cruel tyrant which first wears out our 
bodies in its miserable service, and then gives us death as its 
“ wages,’—truly poor pay! But, alas! that Satan finds us all such 
willing fools as to love his galling yoke, with the gloomy prospects 
of hell torments, as our only remuneration. But, blessed be God, 
he pulls some as brands out of the burning;—* he hath, in love 
to my soul, delivered it from the lowest hell.” Yet, alas! “my 
leanness.” How unthankful! how erring! Though digged about, 
vet still a barren fig tree. Oh! how dried up my roots and branches! 
Fit fuel for the flames, yet favoured with refreshing dews and 
showers. 

God has his pruning knife, and his branches must be purged. 
Though the operation be severe, yet the healthy growth and fruit- 
fulness of the tree are thereby promoted. God now deals with me, 
not as an enemy, not as “a bastard, but as a son.” “ Fools for their 
sins do sore affliction bear;’’ therefore, I am now subjected to this 
fiery ordeal. But the Son of God still walks through the furnace 
with his children, and suffers them to lose nothing but their dross. 
True gold cannot be injured by the action of fire; but its beauty and 
utility are increased by such a process. 

Christ lays his cross upon us, but himself gets under it with us, 
and takes the greater weight on his own shoulders. His kind sym- 
pathizing voice is heard saying, “Cast thou thy burden on the 
Lord, and he shall sustain thee.” This cross is, indeed, a “ burden,” 
but it “is light,” is pleasant, is advantageous, such as wings are to 
an eagle, or sails to a ship, though their weight, in some measure, 
presses the vessel down, yet it is the means by which it is propelled, 
and landed safely in port. The traveller does not object so the weight 
of his staff; the warrior willingly bears with him his allowance of 
provision; the birds of flight are not oppressed by the weight of 
their wings, since by these they ascend and traverse their aerial 
path. Afflictions, like friction, impart a magnetic influence to the 
soul, so that it is drawn to Christ, the source of attraction. Suffer- 
ings and grace are the King’s highway to heaven. Christ went from 
a cross to glory, and we must thus follow him. Since he, the Be- 
loved, the Bridegroom, was “a man of sorrows,” his spouse should 
not appear, or desire to be, a wife of pleasures. How comforting 
the thought that he is one with her in all her joys and sormpws, is 
afflicted, and fully sympathizes with all her members in their sul- 
ferings! 

God is with his people “in trouble to deliver them.” Death, 
like many apparitions, loses its dread horrors and ghostly shadows, 
as we approximate and calmly view it. Like the “ brazen serpent,” 
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it still has the hideous appearance of something dangerous; but the 
eye of faith discovers it to be the means, the beginning of certain 
cure. It has, indeed, the appearance of a devouring lion; its roar- 
ing voice of human sighs, its rending paw excite dread alarm. 
But when approached by the Christian, it is found dead. Its ear- 
eass is full of honey; hence we by faith draw sweet comforts, most 
nourishing to the soul. Thus Samson’s riddle is explained to the 
happy experience of believers in near prospect of death. 

The hour of trial is the season in which love visits are paid. The 
proverb that “ Man’s extremity is God’s opportunity ” is often thus 
verified to the Christian’s experience. It is his opportunity ot 
“ perfecting his strength in our weakness,” and of pouring in the 
balm of spiritual consolation to the wounded spirit. His soothing 
words, “ I am thy God—I am with thee—fear not,” united, make a 
pillar more firm than the everlasting hills; upon which we can 
stand and defy the raging powers of hell, can look unmoved on the 
direful tempests of sin and sorrow, which convulse the world be- 
neath, and with a happy composure can view the swellings of Jor- 
dan, with all its threatening billows dash, and lose their strength 
against this unshaken rock. Elevated, fixed on this, we welcome 
death’s approach as the usher which introduces us into the celestia! 
society of the blessed. Who would not welcome the visit of death, 
which, as a key, opens the prison of our clay tenements, and un- 
locks the portals of life? Welcome that day when we cease dying, 
and spring into life. Welcome that hour when we sleep in Jesus, 
enjoy sweet repose in his arms. “The day of one’s death is better 
than the day of one’s birth.” It is the day when we cease tying. 
It is the day of jubilee, of freedom from sin’s vile slavery, and the 
oppression of sorrows. After being long in exile among strangers 
on earth, we are this day called home to our Father’s house. Having 
been long courted by Christ, and favoured with many love tokens. 
and being betrothed to him by espousals, we are called by death to 
sit down as his bride, at his marriage feast in the sanctuary above. 
Oh! happy wedding day! Disease, roll on Time’s sluggish car; 
let the wheels of life, aided by grace, move swiftly; let the tide of 
human woes swelf, and dash my shattered bark against the shore, 
some dashing wave will soon receding leave me safe on land. 

When afflictions, heaven’s visiters, Christ’s suitors, steal our hearts 
from the world, and drive us from the puddles, the broken cisterns 
of earthly pleasures,—when this wind from the Almighty blows 
down all our carnal refuges, and leaves us a wreck on the troubled 
sea of life, then, to hear a loving father with a soothing and comfort- 
ing voice declare, “I am with thee in trouble to deliver thee,’’ con- 
verts sorrows into joy, and makes the hour of trial a season of the 
signal manifestations of divine love.” Alas! that sin has made so 
many holes in my clay vessel, that it can contain but little of the 
ocean of Christ’s love. Oh! how many pipes are used by God to 
convey this to my soul. ‘Thanks to his name for his blessed cross, 
which should no more be esteemed burdensome, or an ugly object 
of terror, but a great conduit pipe through which is communicated 
to my soul the fulness and sweetness of this love. It is like Jona- 
than’s staff, the end of which drops honey, or like some walking 
canes filled with refyeshing liquids, and precious treasures. One 
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end of this is laid on our shoulders, and we must not throw it down, 
for at the other end is the glory of heaven. 

Tosses and crosses are the wheels of Christ’s chariot of love, in 
which his own person ascended to glory, and in which he rides 
with us, as with Elijah, to glory. Let the flood of sorrow roll on, 
soon all shall be swallowed up in the ocean of eternity. Oh! for 
faith to climb upon these crosses, as so many steps in that ladder 
which reaches up to heaven. Oh! for a draught of those pure re- 
freshing waters of spiritual consolations which issue from the blessed 
fountain of the Lord’s house. We now sow in tears; now is our 
winter time; but hope points to a happy spring, to a rich harvest 
of joy. 

Though long journeying in this wilderness of wo, drinking of 
Marah’s streams, yet pools of refreshing water have been filled for 
the supply of spiritual comfort; so I “ go from strength to strength.” 
And though there be giant difficulties in this wilderness, which 
make the hearts of most faint, and induce them to give it a bad 
name, yet there grows the vine of God; its “ Eschol,’’ pleasant 
grapes, when pressed in this bruising painful wine press of Fatherly 
unger, give joyful cheer to the heart of man. I must bring up a 
good report of the king of this country, and of its fertility. In its 
gloomy vales flows the river of life, on each side of which grows 
that tree, the branch of renown whose leaves heal all maladies, and 
whose fruit is sweet to the taste. When God by his rod strikes 
this rock, cur hard hearts of stone, he can make streams of peniten- 
tial tears, and of soul-exulting joys, flow out thence. Oh! to feast 

on the honey treasured in the rock Christ, and to drink and be sa- 
tisfied with the waters issuing from this rock smitten for us. 

One who has often mingled with the worshippers of God in the 
courts of his holiness, especially if he ever had the honour and hap- 
piness of leading in the heavenly exercises of the sanctuary, when 
through sickness or otherwise deprived of this source of felicity, 
will, with David, mourn over his privation, and esteem a day spent 
in God’s house, better than a thousand spent elsewhere; he feels a 
willingness to be a door-keeper, to perform the most menial offices 
of the sanctuary. He weeps with a pained heart over the ambition 
and emulation of many professing to be ministers of the meek and 
lowly Jesus, who evidently use a carnal policy to obtain a more eli- 
gible situation of honour or emolument in the Israeleof God. How 
many of them love to feast on popular applause, and to have their 
ears delighted with the music of fame’s sweet voice? Oh! how al- 

most omnipotent is the power of adulation! The human heart is 
strung on such a key, that the plaudits of men give sweet-toned mu- 
sie, the charms of which but few can resist. “ Old Adam is stil 
too strong for the young Malancthons”’ of this age. To labour i 
an obscure part in God's vineyard, to be associated with a despised 
few, to be unhonoured and unsung, to receive no tribute of flattery 
for a display of talent, is too humbling for many who esteem them- 
selves gifted pulpit orators. To take up the cross of reproach, and 
shame, and persecution, for Christ’s despised truth, is an arduous 
post, which, but few are qualified to fill in such a way as shall pu! 
glory on the cause of Christ. Down with Christ, and exalt the 
creature, is the motto of the age. Oh! for more voices to cry up 
crosses, to exalt Christ, to sing love songs to this fair well beloved 
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Oh! if ministers, who on entering their sacred office, renounced all 
carnal motives, were for awhile held in the giant grasp of death, 
if a full view of eternity would demonstrate the worth of immortal 
souls, how great an estimate would they put upon the privilege of 
lifting up their pleading voice in the house of God even for one 
day, and of officiating as an ambassador of Heaven to perishing sin- 
ners! Would they not increase their devotedness and zeal?  Pri- 
vation gives a sweetness and value to enjoyment. Happily perse- 
cutions, or sickness, or the agonies of death, or the grave cannot 
deprive the believing soul of the enjoyment of happy communion 
with God. Disease, pains, and death, become the ministers of God 
to preach comfort to him. Preachers have great need of such ser- 
mons, that being instructed in these trying scenes, they may be 
able to teach others. 










Art. VI.—A Letter from the late Rev. Robert Laing. 


The following letter was written a few years since by the late 
Rev. Robert Laing, to Mrs. Hoy, late of Cambridge, N. Y., on the 
occasion of the death of her husband. Mr. and Mrs. Hoy both 
lived to a very advanced age, they were both eminent for their re- 
ligious intelligence, and in every respect highly adorned through 
the whole of their long Christian course, that religious profession 
they had made in early life. ‘The latter departed this life about 
two years before Mr. Laing. It is sufficient to add, that it is cre- 
dible to the author; and rebukes the uncharitable treatment which 
at times Mr. Laing received. 

“ Bovina, Oct. 7th, 1834. 
* Dear Madam, 

Permit me to express my sympathy and compassion to you in 
your infirmities, old age and widowhood, by writing you a few 
lines for your direction and comfort. The Lord has been pleased 
to remove your aged, pious, and beloved husband, and I trust you 
have been enabled to submit to his will, saying with Job, “The 
Lord giveth, and the Lord taketh away; blessed be the name of the 
Lord;” and with David, “1 was dumb, | opened not my mouth, 
because thou didst it.” Be thankful that you enjoyed his presence 
so long, as your head and companion in all the vicissitudes of life, 
rejoicing with you in prosperity, and comforting you in adversity. 
But, his race is run, his course is finished:—and I trust he has en- 
tered into his rest, to be “ever with the Lord.” “To depart and 
be with Christ,” is far better than to continue here. Bless God 
that you have yet a Husband who lives, and will live; for thy Maker 
is thy husband, and the relation is eternal. “I will betroth my- 
self to thee for ever.’’ And he saith, “ Leave thy fatherless chil- 
dren with me, and let your widows trust in me.” You know, that 
though you are yet spared, but for a very short time, you may say 
with Job, “ My breath is corrupt, my days are extinct, and the 
graves are ready for me.” And again, “If I wait, the grave is 
mine house.” You must go to him; but he cannot return to you. 
Therefore, claim a full and particular interest in Christ for you in 
all your infirmities, and afflictions, and love to save you. “ He is 
a present help in time of trouble.” He hath said, “1 have made 
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and I will bear, and even to hoar hairs I will carry you.” Say, 
«| will go in the strength of the Lord God: I will make mention 
of thy righteousness, even of thine only. O God, thou hast taught 
me from my youth; now also when | am gray-headed, O God, 
forsake me not.” And with the pious poet, 


“ My God, my father, and my friend, 
Do not forsake me in mine end,” 


As you know that when a very few years are gone, you must go 
to the house appointed for all living; so it is of the last importance 
to be ready for that important event. Dying is work enough of 
itself; we need not to have any more to do than give “ up the 
ghost.” That I may give you a little assistance in the useful pre- 
paration for dying, let me mention a few particulars; and though 
I trust you know them, yet your faith may need to be strengthened. 
Who could bear up under this great change, if there were not 
everlasting arms to support him, and these will do: “Though I 
‘walk through the valley of the shadow of death, I will fear no evil; 
for thou art with me, thy rod and thy staff, they comfort me.” 
That this may be your privilege, claim a particular interest in the 
atonement that Christ has made for the sins of his people, that you 
may go off in the character of a pardoned sinner, justified freely 
by the grace of God, through the redemption that is in Christ Je- 
sus. This is the foundation of all. Though you have obtained 
this privilege, yet you ought to be renewing the particular acts 
of faith daily. Though the great apostle could say, “I know 
whom I have believed, and am persuaded that he will keep that 
which I have committed to him against that day,” yet he has a 
great concern about his safety in the moment of dying. He de- 
sires to win Christ, to be united to him here, and also to be found 
in him. ‘This is in allusion either to the nation of the Jews, who 
kept within the doors in Egypt, at the time the angel killed the 
first-born, where he did not see the blood of sprinkling, or to those 
persons who fled to the city of refuge, which was the only condi- 
tion of saving their lives. And thus solicitous was the apostle to 
be found in Christ, having on the righteousness that comes by faith. 
You must also be conformed to the image of God. Be sanctified 
throughout, in your whole frame, soul, and body; for “ without ho- 
liness, no man shall see the Lord.” You must be made meet for 
the inheritance of the saints in light. You must improve Christ 
by faith for both these blessings. He is made of God unto us 
righteousness, that he may be just, and the justifier of all who be- 
lieve in Jesus: sanctification, as he washeth us from our sins in his 
own blood; and complete redemption, that he may “present us 
spotless and blameless before the throne of his own glory with ex- 
ceeding joy.” It is also necessary to continue in all the duties of 
religion, following the Lord fully, and to grow in grace, even in 
the knowledge of Jesus Christ. Proceeding from glory to glory, 
by the Lorn the Spirit. In prospect of dying, you ought to be fre- 
quently putting yourself in the Lord’s hand, saying with David, 
“Into thy hand, | commend my spirit, O Jehovah, God of truth, 
for thou hast redeemed me. And at last in the aet of dying, say 
with Stephen, “Lord Jesus, receive my spirit.” Them that sleep 
in Jesus, God will bring with him. “ Blessed are the dead that die 
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in the Lord; they shall rest from their labours, and their works 
do follow them.” If you consider no more of it than the groans 
of a gasping nature, pain and sickness, strong convulsions, that 
shake the whole frame at once, we cannot be too well laid in for 
it. But, besides that there may be fears within, there is an ad- 
versary that is taking his last pull at you; and who can bear up 
under such a double weight?” But Christ has said, Fear not, for I 
will bruise Satan under your feet shortly. And saith Asaph,“ My 
flesh and my heart fail; but God is the strength” (rock) “of my 
heart, and my portion for ever.” Let all your dependence be upon 
Christ, and be wholly devoted to him. ‘ Whether you live, you 
live to the Lord, to the Lord’s honour, to the Lord’s glory; and 
whether you die, you die to the Lord, to the Lord’s order, to the 
Lord’s appointment, and whether living or dying, be concerned te 
be the Lord’s, the Lord’s subject, the Lord’s servant; for unto this 
end, Christ both died and revived, that he might be the Lord both 
of the dead and of the living.” That you may be enabled to pro- 
ceed in this manner, pray earnestly for the assistance of the Spirit, 
particularly as the Spirit of faith, that you may “ believe to the 
saving of the soul.” “Through faith the elders obtained a good 
report.” In this they had their testimony, they were noted down 
as believers. And they all died in the faith, according to the faith 
in which they lived; that is, in the profession of faith as a doctrine. 
And in the exercise of faith resting on the promises, looking to 
Jesus, as one that is able to save to the uttermost. This was the 
meaning of that ery, with which the martyr Stephen breathed out 
his soul, “* Lord Jesus, receive my spirit.” When we die in faith, 
it is carrying a promise to heaven, as the earnest of it; it is bring- 
ing down heaven to the promise, as the substance of it, pleading 
from the one for the other; using the one as argument, and the other 
as our dim: thus, when we “ receive the end of our faith, it is the 
salvation of our souls.” The last thing the believer doth on earth, 
is by faith, to look through the promise up to the Lamb in the 
midst of the throne, the first thing he enjoys above, is the possession 
of all hishopes. ‘Thus faith is swallowed up in vision, and hope in 
fruition. Nay, faith doth not sometimes wait for the possession of 
heaven, but takes the sweetness without the enjoyment: as saith 
the apostle, * Whom having not seen ye love, in whom, though now 
ye see him not, yet believing, ye rejoice with joy unspeakable and 
full of glory.” (Glorious.) How refreshing is this on a death-bed! 
especially when you consider that nature is then in its last agonies. 
No relief can be obtained from friends and physicians, food and 
medicine. Nay, conversation becomes impossible. What pity 
they take to themselves, takes nothing from us. ‘Every one must 
bear his own burden.” Again; you cannot attend to the means of 
grace. Reading and hearing become impossible; and even pray- 
er, is often like the chattering of a crane or a swallow. So it is 
difficult for the person at last, to groan out his desires to the Lord. 
Of what importance then is it to have an interest in Christ! and to 
hear him saying, as he did to Peter, “I have prayed for thee, that thy 
faith fail not.” Satan is then ending his trial; but, as was observed, 
Christ saith, “ Fear not, I will bruise Satan under thy feet.” [Here 
a few sentences are illegible.| ‘Thus you see the necessity and ad- 
vantage of being truly religious. They that live without God in 
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this world, it may be said of them, that they have “no hope.” And 
if there be not a thorough change in their state, they are undone 
forever. Thus dying under the guilt of sin, is tumbling into flames. 
It is a fearful thing to fall into the hands of the living God, who, to 
sinners, is a consuming fire. ‘“ The wicked is driven away in his 
wickedness; but the righteous hath hope in his death.” While you 
have any degree of health, strength, and capacity, search the scrip. 
tures. In them you have eternal life, and these are they that tes. 
tify of Christ, as your alone, and all-sufficient Saviour. Make pray- 
er your hope, and Christ your hold. Stick to the one for business, 
and to the other for refuge. Plead in his name, and leave your pe. 
titions in his hands. He presents the prayers of all his saints, per- 
fumed with his incense. He is nocommon pleader. His interes: 
is well grounded. The Father denies him nothing. Therefore, 
make room for joy and peace in believing. Praise God for the 
health, strength, and capacities you enjoy in your old age; and, in 
prospect of these failing you, solace yourself in the faith of a fu- 
ture happiness. When this earthly house of our tabernacle is dis- 
solved, we have a house not made with hands, eternal in the 
heavens. When pain and agony have done their worst and last, 
believers shall enter into peace, rest in their beds, each one walk. 
ing in his uprightness, with all security and composure. ‘The days 
of their mourning shall be ended. All tears shall be wiped awa, 
from their eyes. And then nothing but pure gladness shall be left. 
[ put this letter into your hands, and you into God’s. Claiming « 
share in your prayers. 
I remain, dear Madam, yours sincerely, 

Roserrt Laine. 


Art. VII.—Lonpon ANNIVERSARIES. 
British and Foreign Bible Society. 


Tue thirty-fifth anniversary of this institution was held Ma, 
ist, in Exeter Hall. The Rev. A. Brandram read the report. |: 
noticed the general activity of popery, the spread of infidelity, the 
power of superstition, and the pertinacity of heathenism and fals 
systems of religion; but notwithstanding all, there was a growing 
and almost universal desire among the people of all climes for the 
possession of the Scriptures. In reference to domesfic matters, i: 
stated that a ladies’ association had been formed at Windsor, o: 
which her majesty had consented to become the patroness; 125 
new societies had been formed; making the number of affiliated 
institutions, 352 auxiliary societies, 327 branch societies, and 1,73! 
Bible associations—a total of 2,409. The issue of Bibles and Tes- 
taments was 648,068, being an increase of 63,670. The receipts 
of the society during the past year were 105,225/. 2s. 11d., being 
an increase of 8,018/. 1s. ‘The payments were 106,509/. 6s. 4d. 
being an increase of 15,329/. lls. 5d. Of that sum, 15,7881. 3 
accrued under the head of legacies. At the head of the list stood 


the name of George Hammond, Esq., who bequeathed to the soci- 
ety a legacy of 10,000/., duty free; in addition to which, he hac 
also left a fourth part of the residue of his property, which would. 


it was believed, amount to something very considerable. 


















LONDON ANNIVERSARIES. 


The Church Missionary Society. 


The thirty-ninth annual meeting was held, April 30th, in Exeter 
Hall. The Earl of Chichester occupied the chair, and the Rev. 
W. Jowett, the secretary, read the report. After detailing the 
condition of the different missions of the society, it stated that the 
expenditure of the last year had very far exceeded its income. 
Income, 71,3061. 19s. 8d.; expenditure 91,4531. 9s. 1d., exceeding 
the income by no less a sum than 20,1461. 9s. 5d. The income of 
the preceding year had been 82,7017. 11s. 8d. The mission’s ex- 
penditure exceeded its estimated amount by 9,465/. 19s. A very 
serious amount of expenditure in the West Indies had been occa- 
sioned by the solicitude of the committee to render the agency of 
the Society as effective as possible in the great crisis of the transi- 
tion from a state of slavery to a state of freedom. No fewer than 
forty individuals, including females, had been sent out from the 
Society to the West Indies within the last five years. 


The Baptist Missionary Society. 


The forty-seventh anniversary meeting was held May 2d, in 
Finsbury chapel. W. B. Gurney, Esq., in the chair. The Rev. J. 
Dyer read the report. It stated that the dispensations of Divine 
Providence had continued to retard that increase of agency at 
Calcutta which the varied and extending operations in progress in 
and around that city so much required. The translation of the 
Scriptures into various languages was steadily advancing. The 
labours of the missionaries in other parts of the East Indies had 
been greatly blessed. ‘The schools were well attended. In the 
West Indies, amidst all the scenes of secular excitement which 
had recently occurred, the work of God continued to advance in 
a very encouraging degree. A nett increase of 2,617 had taken 
place in the number of members, which is now 21,337. The in- 
quirers were scarcely less numerous, amounting to 20,919. A 
large increase was also reported in the number of pupils receiving 
instruction in the schools in connexion with the mission. The 
day schools contained 5,413, the evening schools 577, and 10,127 
were taught on the Sabbath, making a total of 16,117, being 5,214 
beyond the number last reported. The missionaries had also 
solemnized 1,942 marriages among the negroes during the last 
year. Since the last annual meeting four missionaries had em- 
barked for the East. 

The receipts applicable to the general purposes of the mission, 
which formed the actual criterion of its financial progress, had 
been 16,2231. 10s. 11d., being an advance of about 4,000/. on the 
amount reported at the last anniversary. If to this sum were 
added what has been received for translations, schools, and other 
minor objects, including contributions for sending new missiona- 
ries to India, and towards the removal of the debt, it would form 
an aggregate of 22,41 1/. 4s. 6d., an amount considerably beyond 
the income of any previous year. At the commencement of the 
year the Society was burdened with a debt of nearly 4,000/.; that 
amount was subsequently lessened by donations for that especial 
purpose, to 2,673/. 
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The Wesleyan Missionary Society. 


The annual meeting of this Socicty was held in Exeter Hall, 
April 29th, J. P. Plumptre, Esq., M. P., in the chair. The Rey. 
John Beecham read an abstract of the committee’s report, pre- 
senting a view of the Society’s operations in every part of the 
globe. In Ireland there are twenty-three missionaries and thirty- 
four schools. In the capital of Sweden the labours of the Rey. 
Mr. Scott continue to be crowned with success. The royal sane- 
tion had at length been obtained for the proposed chapel now in 
course of erection. The successful operations of the society in 
Ceylon and Continental India, were next adverted to; and the 
committee expressed their gratitude to the friends of the society, 
for their efforts to effect the withdrawal of the government sanc- 
tion to East Indian idolatry. A new mission, under favourable 
auspices, had been established among the aborigines of Australia. 
The committee adverted, with thankfulness, to the failure of the 
attempts made in parliament to reduce New Zealand “to the con- 
dition of a British colony, on the plans and principles of the New 
Zealand Association.” In the Friendly Islands there are 7,716 
members in society, 7,555 children in schools, and upwards of 
1,200 converted natives, teachers in schools, chiefly gratuitous. 
In Fejee there are already 213 converted natives, members in 
society, besides 84 on trial. ‘The report then gave, in succession, 
interesting accounts of the missions in Southern and Western 
Africa, and in the West Indies. The foliowing is a general sum- 
mary: 

The principal or central stations occupied by the society, in the 
various parts of the world, are about 215. The missionaries ar 
341, besides catechists, local preachers, assistants, superintendents 
of schools, schoolmasters and mistresses, artisans, &c., of whom 
about 300 are employed at a moderate salary, and 3,336 aflord 
their services gratuitously. The total number of communicants 
on the mission stations, according to the last return, is 66,808, 
being an increase of 801 on the number reported last year. This 
total does not include the number under the care of the missiona- 
ries in Ireland. The number of the scholars in the mission schools 
is upwards of 50,000. Forty-three persons have been sent ou! 
since the last anniversary, and twelve have returned. Six mis- 
sionaries have died, and eleven wives. ‘The total income of th 
year, including that which was casual and occasional, may be 
stated at 84,218/., and the total expenditure at 100,077/. 


The Religious Tract Society. 


The fortieth annual meeting of this institution was held, May 3d, 
in Exeter Hall. The Chairman, Samuel Hoare, Esq., in intro- 
ducing the business of the evening, stated that the society had 
already been the means of circulating 288,000,000 publications. 
The Report referred to the operations of the institution in Japan. 
China, Penang, Singapore, Java, Burmah, India, Australia, Africa. 
America, the West Indies, and various countries in Europe. In 
the West Indies, as education increases among the negroes, the 
publications of the society are eagerly purchased and attentively 
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read: ‘The Pilgrim’s Progress” is an especial favourite. The 
grants made during the year to missionaries of all Protestant 
denominations, to clergymen and others in the islands, amounted 
to upwards of 120,000 tracts and children’s books, and several 
libraries. The reduction of one-sixth in the price of the Society’s 
tracts has been an acceptable measure to its numerous friends, 
and has led to an increase in the sales during the past year of 
1,333,787. Thirty-two circulating libraries, and 367,347 tracts 
had been granted to Ireland. Grants of tracts to the extent of 
upwards of 1,800,000 had been made for British emigrants, soldiers, 
sailors, foreigners in England, prisons, hospitals, railwaymen, Sab- 
bath day circulation, fairs, races, &c. The publications circulated 
during the year amount to 18,042,539, being an increase on the 
preceding year of 2,102,972. The total benevolent income of the 
year was 5,482/. 6s. 2d.; the grants of publications, paper, and 
money, amounted to 7,740/. 4s. 3d., being 2,257/. 18s. 1d. beyond 
such benevolent income. The sales had been 50,4471. 1s. 4d., and 
the total income of the institution 62,2197. 7s. 3¢., being an increase 
of 1641. 18s. 1d. 


Sunday School Union. 


The thirty-sixth annual meeting of this important institution was 
held in Exeter Hall, May 2d, Mr. Sheriff Wood in the chair. The 
report stated, that from the West Indies the most gratifying ac- 
‘ounts had been received. The coming of freedom had been wel- 
comed with holy joy by the negro population. Their conduct, 
notwithstanding the provocations they had received, was beyond 
all praise. ‘The negro desired and was striving to attain to the 
full height of man—morally, intellectually, and spiritually. The 
demand for books, for schools, for religious instruction, was be- 
yond all precedent. The domestic proceedings of the committee 
during the past year had been numerous and varied in their cha- 
racter. Sixteen grants had been made in aid of the expense of 
recting school-rooms, making the total number of grants up to 
the present time 152, amounting to 3,389/. The number of Sun- 
day School*lending libraries granted this year, had been 106, 
making a total of 471. ‘The sales at the depository during the 
past year amounted to 8,914/. 12s. 74d. The donations had fallen 
short of the preceding year. The report then referred to the 
efforts of the committee in preventing the desecration of the Lord’s 
day by petitioning Parliament against the opening of the Post 
Office on the Sabbath. The total receipts of the society were 
2,018/. 3s. 2d.; the expenditure 1,319/. 10s. 4d., leaving a balance 
in hand of 698/. 12s. 10d. 


British and Foreign School Society. 


The thirty-fifth anniversary meeting was held in Exeter Hall, 
May 6th, Viscount Morpeth in the chair. The receipts were 
9,234/., and the payments 5,205/. 


Christian Instruction Society. 


The fourteenth annual ay” was held in Finsbury chapel, 


April 30th. C. Hindley, Esq., P., presided, and powerfully 
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advocated its claims. The Rev. J. Blackburn read the report, 
from which it appears that there were in London and the vicinity 
97 associations, 2,026 visiters, 116 preaching and prayer stations, 
and 53,370 families visited; being an increase, during the past 
rear, of 10 associations, 128 visiters, 2,731 families, or 11,655 
individuals. Closely connected with this system of visitation was 
the establishment of cottage lectures and prayer meetings in the 
immediate neighbourhoods of the poor; 116 such stations were at 
present occupied, at which more than 10,000 religious services 
were held during the past year. Besides the voluntary services 
of more than 2,000 visiters, the society had twelve missionaries 
employed in connexion with associations. 

The expenditure of the society during the past year had been 
1,444/. Os. 6d., and the receipts were 1,358/. 10s. 10d., leaving a 
balance due the treasurer of 85/. 9s. 8d. 


British and Foreign Sailor’s Society. 


The sixth annual meeting of this institution was held May the 
6th, in Finsbury chapel. Lord Mountstandford occupied the chair. 
The Rev. R. * Sw read the Report, which stated that every 
department of the Society’s operations had succeeded beyond their 
most sanguine expectations. A powerful feeling had been exten- 
sively awakened, both in the metropolis, and throughout the coun- 
try, in favour of the sailor’s cause. ‘That might be inferred from 
the improved state of the financial account. Last year the re- 
ceipts, including the sale of 30U/. stock, were 1,835/. 19s. 8d.; this 
year, including the sale of 450/. stock, they amounted to 2,596). 
15s. 6d,; exhibiting an actual increase of nearly 600/. It appeared 
that in the prosecution of their duties the two Thames missiona- 
ries had boarded 7,915 vessels in the river, and 1,100 in the docks 
and canals. They had conducted nearly 350 services afloat, and 
had obtained 791 ships for agents--visited the shipping at Graves- 
end, Northfleet, and Greenhithe—had circulated about 150,000 


tracts and books. 


Colonial Missionary Society. 


The third annual meeting was held May 10th. J. R. Mills, Esq., 
the treasurer of the society, occupied the chair. . The Rev. A. 
Wells, the secretary, read the Report, from which it appeared 
that five brethren had been sent out during the past year to labour 
in Canada and South Australia. ‘The total number of missionaries 
employed by the society was sixteen in Canada, and three in Av- 
stralia. 

The receipts of the society for the year were 2,356/. 6s. 6}d.: 
the expenditure amounted to 3,170/. 11s. $d; thus leaving a hba- 
lance against the society of 760/. 17s. The society would re- 
quire, in order to meet its present engagements, an income of from 
3,500/. to 4,000/. per annum. 


Baptist Union. 


The twenty-seventh anniversary meeting was held May 1. The 
Rev. T. Swan, of Birmingham, in the chair. The Rev. S. Belcher 
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read the Report, from which it appeared, that there are somewhat 
more than 1,500 Baptist churches in Great Britain, of which 935 
are united in 37 local associations; that in the twelve months pre- 
ceding the date of the last returns there were baptized in 804 of 
these churches 5,400 persons; that 937 were received from other 
churches; and that 625 had been restored. It farther appeared, 
that 1,359 had died; that 1077 had been dismissed, that 178 had 
withdrawn; and that 1,066 had been excluded. The clear increase 
of members in 786 churches during the past year was 3,206; and 
the number of members in 681 of the associated churches is 69,864. 
Seventeen ministers had been removed by death; and 113 had 
been reported as newly ordained, or recognised as pastors of dif- 
ferent churches. ‘There had also been 25 new churches formed 
during the year. 


J 


Home Missionary Society. 


The twentieth anniversary meeting was held May 14. The 
chair was occupied by Thomas Thompson, Esq., the treasurer of 
the society. An abstract of the Report was read by the Rev. E. 
A. Dunn. I[t stated that the society had at present under its pa- 
tronage one hundred and ten agents, including ministers who were 
assisted with grants, to enable them to extend their labours among 
the villages in their several districts. These agents had above 
sixty thousand hearers, and were labouring among a population of 
600,000, many of whom were yet unprovided with evangelical in- 
struction. There were also connected with the stations 230 Sun- 
day-schools, containing nearly 8,500 children, supplied by 540 gra- 
tuitous teachers. 

The receipts of the society during the past year amounted to 
7,909/.; the expenditure to 6,605/.; leaving a balance in hand of 
1,3042. 


London City Mission. 


This society held their fourth anniversary meeting in Exeter 
Hall May 13. The chair was filled by Mr. Sheriff Wood. The 
Rev. R. Ainslie read the Report. The number of houses now ac- 
cessible to the visiters was 121,000, which calculating two families 
to each house, and four persons to each family, made a gross ac- 
cessible population of about a million persons, an immense portion 
of which mass was either totally neglected, or very inadequately 
visited. In the north-west of London were 4,423 visitable houses, 
with but two missionaries; in the north, 8,884 houses, and five 
missionaries; in the north-east, 20,994 houses, and nine mission- 
aries; in the west, 16,577 houses, and six missionaries; in the cen- 
tral division north of the river, 19,416 houses, and sixteen mission- 
aries; in that south of the river, 14,718 houses, and only two mis- 
sionaries; in the east, 18,036 houses, and only four missionaries; 
in the south-west, the south, and south-east, chiefly suburban dis- 
tricts, and therefore more thinly inhabited, there were 18,032 
houses, and four missionaries. The totals were fifty missionaries, 


including the two superintendents, to 121,000 accessible houses, 
containing about 1,000,000 of persons, or half the population of 
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the metropolis. ‘The state of the funds had enabled the Committee 
to add eight new missionaries. When the Committee advertised 
lately for three missionaries, they had not less than forty appli- 
eants; yet their agents were not men who had entered on the 
work merely for a morsel of bread, many of them having been in 
the habit of receiving larger incomes from their former avocations. 
186,515 visits had been paid during the year, of which 23,896 
were to the sick and dying, making a total from the beginning of 
658,133 visits, 82,099 being to the afflicted and dying. 223,656 
tracts were distributed in the past year, making 815,210 since the 
establishment of the mission. 5,080 prayer-meetings had been 
held in lodging-houses, houses of refuge for the destitute, work- 
houses, and other places, situated in the most wretched and ne- 
tlected neighbourhoods, making a total of 16,079 prayer-meetings 
from the first. ‘Through the aid of the Bible Society, 86,964 copies 
of the New Testament and Psalter had been distributed amongst 
the poor, making a total of 39,038 copies of the Scriptures from 
f the commencement. ‘The receipts for the year were 4,820/. 8s. 5d., 
being an increase over the former year of 932/. 12s. 4d. The 
Report, in conclusion, noticed the extraordinary eflorts of Popery 
and Infidelity to establish themselves in the present day, as calling 
for renewed exertion from Christians. 
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London Hibernian Society. 


This society held its thirty-third anniversary meeting in Exeter 
Hall, May 4th. The Marquis of Cholmondeley presided. The 
% Rev. 8S. Ramsey read the Report. It stated that the Society was 

2 | now in a more flourishing condition than it had ever been before. 
| The total receipts for the year were 11,702/. 8s. 8}d., an increase 
of upwards of 1,700/. The increase of schools since last year had 
been only from 1,143 to 1,157; but there were 5,539 more scho- 
lars this year than last, the total number being 91,074; the ave- 
rage attendance in each school was greater, and of the additional! 
qi number more than half were Roman Catholics, 2,715 being Pro- 
abt! testants, and 2,786 Roman Catholics. The schools opened on 

ee Sundays during the past year were 816, containing 45,000 scho- 
& is lars; 550 were exclusively Sunday-schools, and 18,224 exclusively 
Sunday-scholars. There are 511 adult schools ; 7,779 Irish schools. 
The grand totals are, of day-schools, 1,157; of schelars, 91,074; 
of Roman Catholics, 34,068 ; of Protestants, 57,006; of Sunday and 
: adult schools, 1,084; of scholars in them, 26,048. Total number 
7 of schools, 2,241; of scholars, 117,122. During the past year 49 
Scripture-readers had been employed, 30 of whom were also 
teachers of schools. 























Naval and Military Bible Society. 


The fifty-ninth anniversary meeting was held May 7th. The 
Marquis of Cholmondeley in the chair. The Report was read by 
Lieut. Colonel Le Blanc. 12,553 Bibles and Testaments had been 
distributed during the past year; and 344,186 from the formation 
of the Society. The receipts had amounted to 2,804/. Os. 3d., the 
expenditure to 2,822/. 15s. 6d. 
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Prayer Book and Homily Society. 


The twenty-seventh anniversary meeting was held May 2d. 


The Right Hon. Lord Bexley, President of the Society, in the 


chair. The grand total of the issue of books by the Society was 
365,972 copies, besides 2,226,337 tracts. The total revenue for 
the past year was 2,532/. 11s. 6d., and the expenditure 2,538/. 11s. 
3d.; leaving a balance due to the treasurer. 


Home and Colonial Infant School Society. 


The third anniversary meeting of this society was held on Fri- 
day, March 23, at the Hanover Square rooms; the Earl of Chi- 
chester in the chair. 

Receipts of the year, 1,750/. Payments, 1,730/. The institution 
has accommodation for 382 teachers: 260 have been trained and 
sent out, from the beginning; of whom, 140 were members of the 
Established Church. About 200 chidren are now in the Model 
School. 


Newfoundland, §-c. School Society. 


The sixteenth anniversary meeting was held on Friday, April 
26, in the lower room, Exeter Hall; Lord Bexley, president, in the 
chair. 

Receipts, 3,103/. 18s. 2d.; of which the sum of 1,055/. 6s. was 
contributed in Newfoundland. Payments, 3,475/. 1s. 11d. Schools: 
39 daily, 41 Sunday, and 15 adult evening—scholars, 3,061. 

In connexion with most of the schools, the society has esta- 
blished a Loan Library. It has put into circulation, through the 
liberal grants of the Bible, Prayer-Book, and Homily, and Reli- 
gious Tract Societies, many thousands of Bible and Prayer-Books, 


and hundreds of thousands of other religious publications. Its - 


teachers, besides their primary duty in the school, have acted as 
catechists—visiting the sick, distributing tracts, and conducting, 
under ecclesiastical authority, public service in settlements where 
there would otherwise have been no means of grace on the Lord’s 
day. 

The society has now extended its operations to the Canadas. 
It has commenced one school at Sherbrook, in Lower Canada; 
and is about to send out more teachers. 


Church of Scotland Missigps. 


The sixth London anniversary meeting was held on Wednesday, 
May 1, in Exeter Hall; Hon. Fox Maule, M. P., in the chair. 
Receipts of the year by the London Association, about 560/. 


The income of the General Assembly’s committee is nearly 6000/. 
per annum. 


British Reformation Society. 


The meeting of this society was held on Thursday, May 2, in 


Exeter Hall; George Finch, Esq., chairman. 


Receipts, 1,293/. Os. 4d. Payments, 1,163/. 6s. 7d. Among the 
speakers at the meeting was the Bishop of Vermont. 
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Jews’ Society. 


The thirty-first anniversary meeting was held on Friday, May 
3, in Exeter Hall; the president, Sir Thomas Baring, Bart., in the 
chair. 

The receipts of the year were 16,720/., and the payments, 
17,2647. 


London Missionary Society. 


Sir Culling Eardley Smith took the chair at the annual meeting 
of this society, on the 9th of May, in Exeter Hall. 

The following is the number of missionary stations and out-sta- 
tions belonging to the society in different parts of the world, mis- 
sionaries labouring at the same, &c. &c. 


Stations Assistants, 
and Out-stations. Missrs. Natives, &c. 


South Seas 138 130 
Ultra Ganges 5 4 
East Indies 316 219 
Russia 
Mediterranean 
South Africa, and 

African Islands 
West Indies é 19 


——_ 
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The Directors had sent forth, during the past year, to various 
parts of the world, missionaries with their families, amounting, ex- 
elusive of their children, to 30 individuals. 

The number of churches was 101, communicants 6,287, and scho- 
lars 41,792; being an increase on the year 1838, of 8 churches, 940 
communicants, 4,818 scholars. 

In relation to the funds, the directors had to report, that the 
amount of legacies received during the year had been 6,455/. 2s.; 
the contributions for the ordinary and special objects of the society 
had been 59,0457. 8s. 5d.; making, with the legacies, a total of 
65,4901. 10s. 5d. ‘The expenditure of the year had been 75,855/. 
17s. 11d., being an excess beyond the income of the past year of 
10,3651. 7s. 6d. 


bg 
Lord’s Day Observance Society. 


The eighth anniversary meeting was held on Monday, May 6th, 
in Freemason’s Hall; Bishop of London, president, in the chair. 

Among the resolutions adopted at the meeting was the following: 

That this society, with reference to the recent proposal of com- 
mencing business at the London Post Office on the Lord’s day, re- 
cords its thankfulness to Almighty God, that not only the proposal 
should have been rejected by the inhabitants of London, but that it 
should have proved a means of exciting in many places a strong de- 
sire that the national desecration of the Lord’s day by the running 
of the mail, and the receiving and delivering of letters on this day 
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throughout the country, should be wholly discontinued; and this 
meeting, considering it to be the duty of a Christian government to 
promote the glory of God and the best interests of the community 
by providing for the due observance of the Lord’s day, commends 
ihe adoption of such measures as shall be best calculated to suppress 
the above, as well as every other public and outward desecration of 
the Lord’s day. 

The receipts of the society for the year were 5227. and the ex- 
penditures for paper, printing, salaries, advertising, use of Exeter 
Hall, &e., 4712. 


Trinitarian Bible Society. 


The eighth anniversary meeting was held on Monday, May 6, 
in the lower room, Exeter Hall; Hon. Capt. F. V. Harcourt, R. N., 
in the chair. 

The income of the society from sale of the Scriptures was 1,7317. 
and from subscriptions, &c., 1,328/.; total receipts, 3,059/.; the issues 
of the year were, Bibles, 7,264; Testaments, 4,902; Hebrew Old 
Testaments, 9. 


Church Pastoral Aid Society. 


The fourth anniversary meeting was held on Tuesday, May 7, in 
Exeter Hall; Rt. Hon. Lord Ashley, m. p., president, in the chair. 

The receipts of the society for the year were 10,423/., and the 
expenditures, 9,727/. From the date of its institution, on the 3d 
of February, 1836, it has voted, in all, 267 grants to the incumbents 
of 219 parishes or districts, having a population of 1,588,468 souls. 

The new grants, during the past year, amount to 8,059/.; and 
have been made for the maintenance of 80 additional curates and 8 
lay-assistants, and 8 for miscellaneous aid, and to 87 incumbents of 
parishes having a population of 557,773 under their charge. The 
total existing grants of the society amount to 16,712/. per annum, 
to 194 incumbents of parishes and districts with a population of 
1,460,113; in whose spiritual care, before the aid of this society, 
only 212 clergymen were engaged. The average income of the 
incumbents is 155/.; and 96 have not parsonage houses. The ave- 
rage population to each is nearly 8,000 souls, varying from 1,500 to 
30,000. Besides the amount of the society’s aid, the incumbents 
have themselves, chiefly from personal resources, guarantied the 
sum of 3,485/., to meet the grants; so that when all are in operation, 
asum of 20,045/., will be made available, for the maintenance of 
188 more clergymen, and 29 lay-assistants for this population of 
1,460,115. There are now engaged in their important labours, 115 
curates and 26 lay-assistants, and the grants on their account amount 
to 10,3371. per annum. 

Besides the above mentioned grants for curates, &c., 18, amount- 
ing to 11,0012, have been made toward the finishing or fitting up as 
many new chapels or school rooms, to be licensed for public wor- 
ship, in hamlets or townships distant from the parish churches, con- 
taining a population of 79,000 souls. 
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European Missionary Society. 


The twenty-first anniversary meeting was held Saturday, May 
11, in the lower-room Exeter Hall; Hon. Captain F. V. Harcourt, 
R. N., in the chair. The receipts for the year were 1,390/., and 
the payments, 1,753/. 

This is the onty Society in England which considers the reli- 
gious state of the entire continent to be the object of its labours; 
any other Society which exists, being but of a local character. 
The society has at present twenty-one agents employed. Three 
of these agents are in Belgium, a new sphere of the Society’s |a- 
buurs, from which the most gratifying accounts of the increasing 
influence of the gospel are frequently received. Through the in- 
strumentality of the ministers and colporteurs engaged by this So- 
ciety, numberless copies of the Scriptures have been put into cir- 
culation; and many congregations have been collected, principally 
from among the lower classes of society ; and hundreds of persons, 
formerly in communion with the Church of Rome, are found among 
them. 


Sailors’ Home, Sailors’? Asylum, and Episcopal Floating Church 
Society. 


The conjoint anniversary meeting of these societies was held on 
‘Tuesday, May 14, at Hanover Square rooms; Admiral Hawker 
in the chair. 

From the report it appeared that 1,342 men passed through the 
institution called the Sailors’ Home, in the course of the year: 
iaaking a total, in four years, of 4,135. The receipts, including 
1,6912., paid by the seamen, amounted to 3,968/. 8s. 9d; and the 
payments to 4,225/. 8s. 10d. 

The sailors relieved at the Sai/ors’ Asylum in the year amounted 
to 1,151; making a total since the opening, of 13,820; besides 
whom, many shipwrecked sailors had been relieved, clothed, ané 
sent home, at the expense of the asylum. ‘The receipts amountei 
to 1,024/. 7s. 2d.; and the payments to 1,084/. 2s. 4d. 

To the Floating Church, the Queen has not only renewed the 
annual subscription of 50/., granted during the last two reigns, bu' 
has commanded that her Majesty’s name shall be used as patro- 
ness of the society. The receipts were 240/. 4s. 3d.,and_ the pay- 
ments 269/. 3s. 3d. 


Trish Society of London. 


This is a branch of the Irish Society of Dublin, and its seven- 
teenth anniversary meeting was held on Wednesday, May 15, a 
Hanover Square rooms; the Earl of Galloway, president, in the 
chair. The receipts of the year were 5,020/. 


British and Foreign Temperance Society. 


The eighth anniversary meeting was held on Tuesday, May, 21, 
at Hanover Square rooms; the Lord Bishop of London, presiden', 
in the chair. 

From the report we derive the following statements : 
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During the year ending 5th January, 1838, duty was paid on 
28,943,103 gallons of distilled spirits at proof, for home consump- 
tion, for England, Scotland and Ireland. Upwards of 57,000 “4 
lic houses and 47,000 beer and cider shops were licensed in ng- 
land and Wales; which, together with a multitude of other incite- 
ments to intemperance, were in active operation. The levy 
for poor rate amounted 4,044,741/.; 26,885 prisoners were charged 
with criminal offences; and upwards of 290,000 persons were re- 
lieved by the Hospitals, Infirmaries, and Dispensaries of London, a 


very large proportion of whom required this aid in consequence of 
their use of distilled spirits. 


———— 


Art. VIIL—Letler from Messrs, Strang and Russell. 


We cheerfully give place to the following letter. If, as appears 
from the letter, the accuracy of which we have no reason to doubt, 
the Synod entertained the complaint in question, without sufficient 
evidence of the complainant’s legal right to be heard, it certainly 
was a remarkable oversight, and a palpable violation of order, 
which is properly characterized in the letter, and which no doubt 
will be promptly corrected at the next meeting. The Synod at its 
recent meeting took several commendable steps to protect itself 
from the informal complaints and petitions of persons having no 
claim to be heard; but it appears from this letter, that the work of 
reform was not sufficiently thorough. Were the disorderly permit- 
ted to treat with contempt the inferior judicatories, or ceme over 
their heads into the supreme judicature of the church, it would ef- 
fectually destroy the exercise of discipline. And we are not with- 
out apprehension that the Synod has in some way been imposed 


upon in this matter. The investigation will, no doubt, bring the . 


whole truth to light. And in the mean time, as our readers have 
now heard both the complaint and reply, the matter must rest, so 
far as the Monitor is concerned, till investigated by the Synod. 


Reverend Sir—You have been pleased to lay open your pages to 
the “lovers of truth and good order.” We sincerely avow our- 
selves of the number of such lovers, and therefore beg that you 
will allow us to state, on a page of the Monitor, that it appears to 
us, from the Minutes or Synop, that truth has been violated and 
good order lost sight of, if not trampled under foot, at last meeting 
of Synod, in relation to the Presbytery of Stamford. We declare, 
most solemnly, that no person in communion with the Associate 
church within the bounds of Presbytery, no person free from gross 
scandal known to us, no person not well known to the Presbytery 
and to others as a malicious person, has ever attempted to lay any 
charge against the Associate Session of Dumfries, or against any 
session under the inspection of Stamford Presbytery. Whether, 
then, gross imposition has not been practised, whether there has 
not been treachery in the camp, and leprosy admitted, our brethren 
who know us will judge. Synod will no doubt be sufficiently abie, 
and willing as able, to find out those, and to deal with them as they 
deserve, who have sought, as it appears, to involve the dignity of 
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Synod and the reputation of Stamford Presbytery in the same 
common ruin. Saying so, we wait our time, and are most 
respectfully yours, 






ey 





James Srrane, 
Joun Russett. 










_————<—>> 





Art. [IX.—Remarkable Religious Movement in Bengal. 


r Tur London Missionary Register for June, 1839, contains an interesting account 
of a remarkable religious movement among the Hindoos in the vicinity of Kishna- 
ghur, one of the stations of the Church Missionary Society, on the Jelingha, a branch 
of the Hoogly, about seventy miles north of Calcutta. 




















































February 8, 1839, I left Calcutta, in company with a native friend, the Rev. K. 
M. Banerjea, for Kishnaghur. We arrived there on Saturday morning, the 9th. 1 
was most kindly received by R. P. Nisbett, Esq., the Civil and Session Judge. As 
we could not go out to the villages before Monday, I endeavoured to obtain from Mr ; 
Deerr as full an account as possible of the work which had brought me up. | : 
; received from him the following particulars. é 
; I. Number of Inquirers. tl 
» ? There are not less than fifty-five villages, containing, among them, upward of 
a five hundred families, who are convinced of their lost state as sinners, believe that i 
B the gospel of Christ provides the only means of salvation, and are ready and anxious ' 
? to be baptized into that faith. These families average about six in a family; so that “ 
there are not less than three thousand souls seeking admission into the Christian fold on 
; II. Origin and commencement of the work. 
, He had heard, in the beginning of 1835, of a persecution against a sect composed r 
. partly of Mussulmans and partly of Hindoos. This sect was called “Kurta Bhoja,” 
Worshippers of the Creator. They are derived from the sect of the Dervish among 
the Mahomedans; but have adopted, in addition, some articles of the Christian faith al 
; In speaking upon the Christian religion, he did not think there was much impression oi 
r made; but he left them some copies of the gospels, and determined to visit them bu 
: again. He renewed his visit in the beginning of 1836. They received him more | 
cordially, listened to him more attentively, and an impression was evidently made ad 
rt. favourable to the truth, After several visits of a similar nature, he asked to have 
; public worship among them, They agreed, but with considerable reluctance, as lat 
they were afraid of increasing persecution. After dinner, the inquirers assembled 
for worship, and many of the heathen joined them. They showed, however, great in 
{ fear and timidity. The missionary asked them, one by one, “Are you afraid to ( 
wht pray?” ‘They replied, “ No, we are not afraid.” He then said, “ Let us pray ;” the chi 
inquirers immediately fell upon their faces. The heathen were startled at this, as ven 
they considered the very act of prayer with Christians an avowal of Christianity ( 
Hence, all these inquirers were, from this time, consicered as out of the pale of hea- edu 
ti thenism; their caste was gone, and they were looked upon as the followers of Jesus aid 
Christ. They were put under Christian instruction, and, a few months after, were s 
baptized. A most rigid persecution was now commenced against them. Their whi 
wives and children were taken from them by their heathen relatives, and only Lor 
restored by an order from the magistrate. ” with 
In 1838, the leading men in ten villages belonging to the Kurta-Bhoja sect avowed v 
their belief in the gospel, and, after instruction, were baptized into the faith of Christ At { 
‘They straightway confessed him before the heathen, and established public worship arrit 
in their villages. ‘This created great excitement and curiosity among their relatives addr 
and connexions. ‘They attended the worship, to know what it all meant; more vio- how 
lent opposition and persecution were the result, and every one that attended the wor- hope 
ship was considered a Christian. real 
In only one instance he has found that an individual professed himself a Christian of Je 
from fear, and not from principle. This the man has since confessed. His father- could 
in-law had become a Christian. He visited him, to talk with him on the subject them 
’ He was considered, for this act, a Christian, and cast out by his neighbours on his of G 
bs return. He has, however, since given good hope. than} 
Here is his statement of the origin and progress of the work. It appears natural, prosty 
and what we should have expected. We hope it is of God; but we would speak with ner. 
caution, and wait to see farther. sity o 
Ill. The Present State of the Work. habits 
Mr. Deerr thinks, that out of the five hundred families who are candidates for were 
baptism, two hundred of them are prepared for the holy sacrament; that is, about impor 
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twelve hundred individuals. I proceeded to ask the following questions regarding 
them. 

1. Do you think that there is any secular motive which has influenced them in 
seeking to become Christians ? 

He thinks there may be, in some instances, a little; but nothing more than the 
religion itself must indirectly present. It teaches love and sympathy, and to render 
assistance to one another in want, &c. This is the whole of temporal motive that 
he can possibly imagine, It is a religion of love. Many of the people at present 
are in distress; they were not so when they first offered themselves as candidates 
for baptism. This distress has been occasioned by an inundation, which has 
destroyed the crops throughout the district. The villages were all under water. 
Relief was sent to the suffering Christians, many of whom had had no food for days. 

2. Have the two hundred families, or the adult part of the twelve hundred indivi- 
duals, whom you think fit for baptism, an adequate knowledge of Christianity ? 

Their knowledge is not very enlarged, but he considers that it is sufficient for 
candidates for baptism. They know the elements of the truth; for instance, that 
they are sinners: that, as sinners, they are subject to wrath: that God, in mercy, 
has provided salvation through his Son: that he who repents and believes on Christ 
shall obtain salvation; that it is the Holy Spirit alone who can make them see and 
feel their sins, and Jead them to rest on Christ for the forgiveness of them: that 
there will be a resurrection of the dead, and a judgment of all men: that the righ- 
teous shall be saved, the wicked lost for ever, &c. &c. They can repeat the Creed, 
the Lord’s Prayer, and the Ten Commandments. 

3. Are they willing to forsake all for Christ, to give up their heathen habits, and 
to lead a life of self-denial ? 

They have already given proof of this, in what they have had to suffer: they 
expect persecution, and are prepared for it: they entirely renounce idolatry, and 
every custom and habit which the gospel prohibits. In a word, they are desirous of 
putting themselves under the Christian pastor, and attending to his godly direction 
in all things. 

4. What is the present state of their temporal circumstances ? 

The majority of them, in common with all in the district, Christian and heathen, 
along the Jelingha river, are in the most destitute condition—their poverty incon- 
ceivable. ‘The inundation has entirely destroyed the crops, The second is coming, 
but they have little to hope for before March. 

5. How are the spiritual wants of these people to be supplied, should they be 
admitted into the church? 

(1.) There are, Mr, Deerr, and Mr. Alexander, a European catechist, who has 
lately been sent to assist in the mission. 

(2.) Two native catechists, Paul and Ramdhun. These are of great importance, 
in reading the prayers and Scriptures, expounding, catechising, &c. 

(3.) There are six readers, ‘Their duty is simply to read the Scriptures and cate- 
chise, to read tracts, &c. They have been taken chiefly from the villages, are con- 
versant with the manners of the people, &c. and are very useful in their places. 

(4.) The English schoolmaster at Kishnaghur, Moodha Shoodun, He was partly 
educated at Bishop’s College. Besides his duties at the English school, he renders 
aid in visiting the villages and reading the service, &c, 

Saturday evening, Feb. 9, 1839.—After a pleasant Sabbath day at Kishnaghur, on 
which I preached twice to the residents, and administered the holy sacrament of the 
Lord’s supper, we set off to visit the villages, and to judge how far we could concur 
with our friend, Mr. Deerr, that the work was of God, 

We first went to Anunda Bas, a large village about ten coss from Kishnaghur. 
At this village there were about sixty families seeking Christian baptism. We 
arrived there about twelve o'clock, Arrangements for service were made. I then 
addressed them, Krishna Mohana Banerjea interpreting for me. I expressed to them 
how thankful [ felt that theirs was the first village which we had visited; that I 
hoped its name was a token for good, and that if they became sincere Christians, 
real believers in Jesus Christ, it would truly be “Anunda Bas,” that is, the “ Village 
of Joy;” for Christianity was the religion of happiness and joy. But as no good 
could be expected without the divine blessing, before proceeding farther, I requested 
them to join in earnest prayer for that blessing, and that they might have the Spirit 
of God to teach them. Mr. Sandys then offered up the sacrifice of prayer and 
thanksgiving; and never did I see a greater apparent seriousness. ‘The poor people, 
prostrate on their faces, made their responses in the most solemn and audible man. 
ner. Mr. Deerr next gave them an affectionate and earnest address upon the neces- 
sity of feeling their state as sinners, of believing in Christ, of renouncing their old 
habits, and of obedience to the Son of God. His subject was, As many of you as 
were bdptized into Christ, have put on Christ. We then proceeded to the most 
‘mportant part, the examination of the candidates for baptism, They were question- 
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ed as to their knowledge of their own state and condition—of their responsibility to 
God—of the character of God—of Jesus Christ—of the way of salvation—of th; 
obligation into which they were about to enter, and especially in reference to their 
motives, their expectations, and their future habits. On these and other topics they 
gave as satisfactory answers as could have been expected: it rather exceeded, thay 
came short of what we had looked for. 
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(Signed) T. Deatrry, 
Archdeacon of Calcutts 


Old Church Parsonage, Feb. 15, 1839. 


ta 


Art. X.—New Publication. 


“ Biographical Sketches and Sermons of some of the first ministers 
of the Associate Church in America. To which is prefixed, an 
Historical Introduction, containing an account of the rise and 
progress of the Associate Church for the first half century of her 
existence in this country. By James P. Miller, Pastor of the 
Associate Presbyterian Congregation of Argyle, New York. 
Albany: 1839.” 


We have read this work with much interest. Its perusal has in- 
creased our attachment to the profession we have made; it has con- 
vinced us that the fathers of the Secession in the United States 
were willing to make any sacrifice rather than their principles, 
and that the difficulties with which we have recently been com- 
pelled to maintain our ground are no new thing in the church. |i 
throws much light upon the double dealing which brought the 
Associate Reformed Synods into existence. We cannot promote 
the circulation of this book better than merely to lay its contents 
before the reader. 


Contents.—The first Petitiga for Supply of Preaching—The Mission of Messrs 
Gellatly and Arnot—Their constituting themselves into a Presbytery—New Casti 
Presbytery’s Warning—Results favourably to the cause of the Missionaries—Mr 
Arnot returns—Death of Mr. Gellatly—Messrs. Proudfit, Henderson and Mason sen: 
over by the Associate Synod—The admission of and union with some Burghe: 
Ministers—Disapproved of by the Synod in Scotland—Arrival of Messrs, Smith ane 
Rodger—Union with the Burgher brethren dissolved—Proposed union with th 
Synod of New York and Philadelphia—Division of the Presbytery—Union proposed 
between the Reformed Presbytery and the Associate Presbytery—Conference on t) 
subject at Donegal, in 1777—And at Pequa, in 1778—Mr. Murray’s Overture— 
Presbytery and Conference at Middle Octorara—Diversity of opinion on the subjects 
discussed—Propositions drawn up for future consideration—Meeting of Presbyter 
at Big Spring, at which other propositions were drawn up—Awd to which a repre. 
sentation and petition were sent, expressing dissatisfaction with the Union—Conii 
rence at Pequa, June, 1779—Mr. Linn’s sentiments—Attempt to compromise tli 
difference of sentiment—Case of Mr. Rodger—Andrew Patten—James Martin— 
Ultimatum drawn up by Messrs. Smith and Marshall—Answer, from the Reform: 
ed Presbytery—Union apparently abandoned—Revival of the Union—Terms draw: 
and agreed upon by some members privately—Subject again introduced into Presby- 
tery—Basis proposed—Objections stated—Union closed by the casting vote of ti 
Moderator—Protest of Messrs. Marshall, Clarkson and others—Remarks on th 
Union—The Associate Presbytery of Pennsylvania continned—The organization © 
the Associate Reformed Synod—Remarks—Notices of those who voted for an 
acceded to the Union—Proposal for re-union—Mr. Annan’s Ruling Elder—Lev 
state of the Presbytery—Application to the Synod in Scotland for more help—Ar' 
val of Mr. Anderson—of Mr. Beveridge—Narrative and Testimony—Unanimity © 
the Members—Revival of the Secession cause in the State of New York. Return & 
Mr. Henderson—Extension of the Presbytery—The Secession cause spreads 
western Pennsylvania—In Vermont—In Kentucky—In Tennessee—In the Caroline 
and Virginia—The appointment of a Professor—The first student licensed—Publi 
Covenanting in New York—Act on Covenanting—On occasional communion—T! 
Synod constituted—Reflections. Also, Biographical Sketches of and Sermons by t! 
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‘ollowing ministers :—Rev. William Marshall, Rev. J . 

Beveridge, Rev. David Somerville, Rev. Robert Neem ayy on a _—_ 
Rev. ‘Thomas Hamilton, Rev. Joseph Shaw, L. L. D. a Toh, , 7 ulton, 
Rey. David Goodwillie, Rev. Francis Pringle ; together with an oan. B. D. 


Art. XIl.—The Hindu Goddess Kalee. 


KaLEE is one of the principal female deities j - . 
form of Doorgah, the wife of Shiva, the third oe rae hoger she is a 
sometimes called Parvati. She is represented as a jet black eae rae and is 
having in one hand a sword, and in another the head of a giant whi ne sep urms, 
the hair : another hand is spread open, bestowing a blessing, onl ia OL e — by 
is forbidding fear. She wears a necklace composed of human skulls ote ner she 
down to her knees, and round her waist the heads of several giant s, which hangs 
Her black, dishevelled hair falls down to her heels, and her A a rote 1 girdle. 
ae her mouth. Her eyes and eye-brows are red; i aaa ae _ 
ene of the giants she destroyed, it is falling from her mouth in a pre eo 
reast. She is standing with one leg on the breast and the other on the ‘upon her 
husband, Shiva. Altogether her figure is the most frightful and di e thigh of her 
be imagined. g and disgusting that can 
This goddess has a famous Temple near C . : : 
the name of Kalee Ma, or Black ~ rteaga we tena ee - worshipped under 
by him to this Temple:— - Ward describes a visit paid 
In the year 1806, 1 went to Kalee Ghaut, i © . ' 
witness these practices. We overtook a none three friends, to 
instruments ; also with spits, canes, and different articles to pierce tee and other 
sides. Some, with tinkling rings on their ankles, were dancin ied tongues and 
cent gestures as they passed along; while others rent the air are tl a vibiting inde- 
As we entered the village where the temple is situated, the crowds wed filthy songs. 
we could with difficulty get our vehicles along, and at last were r sams rel phe 
* = ng em and went among the crowd. completely blocked 
jut who can de cribe a scene like this? H P : ; 
have their tongues pierced or their sides ical aie bear ote ee re 
hang round their necks, or tie round their heads—there, others rg oy = 
oe to the goddess. Above the heads of the crowd, were seen onthe & ned 
feathers belonging to the great drums, and the instruments of to ee, but the 
victim was carrying in his hand. rture which each 
Mr. Ward adds— 
Some devotees at this festival put swords through the ; : 
— mee thick pieces of round iron. Bow brsgresta hoe tongues— 
hings irough their tongues; as living snakes, bambovs, ramrods, & on ather 
on cod ger tee the ge ang more, procure images of houses, adh a? 
mare bees a : hor a single bamboo, hold them up in their hands and * the 
ymapreeto te eir tongues. At Calcutta, ove year, a man put his face th , 
» tongue of another person, and they went along dancing and ger through 
gestures together. Others put bamboos, ropes, canes, &c pe eae —s a 
a ere ae with oil, while two persons go before rer tthe behied 's ha 
wade ay Sonate atoms oo been passed through the sides, they pont oae 4 
with these marke Fan iete indecent gestures. These people pass through ip ateest ‘ 
are paid 7 : of self-torture upon them, followed by crowds of idle peop! . T : 
> paid by the towns or villages where thes: acts are performed, : i pie. They 
on the inhabitants to defray the expense. ted, and a levy is made 


Farther particulars as to the worship of Kalee. Expense someti 
incurred. tone 


Mr. Ward also thus speak i 
Mr. d peaks of the wickedness of the worshippe i 
} Thieves frequently pay their devotions to Kalee, tres ao hon ma a he 
— ga designs with security and success, A gang of on ene, aod a 
“ rab: arya a house. They meet together in a dark night, fate “ pare 
phn + tty —s . placed; and bring to the spot spirituous liquors ‘fish, ane 
offe 8. e of the company, a rahman, goes t} years 
rs | ; at the close of which a bloody sacrifice is offered yoo tage aen-on 4 
Tacs is to cut through the wall of the house! ‘ winenewvunss 
| ¢ infatuation of some of the more wealth f i i 
this Idol, Mr. Ward gives t! ing i Ped ematrderhere = 
, Mr, re fol , hetero. A 
Chad dbtaa te a ollowing instances of two Rajahs, or native princes. 
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He presented 80,000 pounds weight of sweetmeats, the same quantity of sugar, 
tae 1000 women’s cloth garments, 1000 women’s China-silk garments, 1000 offerings of 

Be rice, &c., 1000 buffaloes, 1000 goats, and 1000 sheep. To defray these expenses, 
this Rajah sold the greater part of his patrimony. 






Arr. XII.—The Dying Thief’s Petition. [Luke xxiii. 42.] 


Surrerine Saviour! God of love, 







| , When thou comest again to thy throne above, 
}- When the angels of heaven bow to thee, 
ie In thy kingdom, Lord, remember me. 






ia Thus prayed the thief, in his dying hour, 

ag When first he heard of the Saviour’s power; 
ag Thus own’d him as Lord of life and death, 
The only Deliverer from sin and wrath: 






Yes, owns him as holy, though dying in shame ; 
Unpolluted by sin, and free from all blame: 

When disciples are silent, ’mid torture and pain, 
This thief proclaims that the Pierced shall reign. 











Great was thy faith! though robbery and blood 
Polluted thy soul and estranged thee from God ; 

By the death of thy Lord, redeem’d and forgiven, 
“ Thy prayer, that day, turn’d to praise in heaven. 









Like the penitent thief, while I live, when I die, 
My soul to the Saviour for mercy will cry: 

> My sins call for wrath; it was borne on the tree; 
In pardoning love, Lord, remember me. 







‘ When sickness and pain waste my strength away, 
ae And my body is borne to the grave as its prey, 

+ In the valley of death, in the last agony, 

bie In thy kingdom, Lord, remember me. 








# When summon’d the God of Judgment before, 
7 My Judge, the Redeemer, I love and adore; 
Though utterly worthless, my soul clings to thee: 
In mercy, Lord, then remember me. 







Maxton. 










—<g——— 





Post Office Regulations. 


Tue Postmaster General says, in answer to an inquiry upon the 
subject, that postmasters are justified in giving the usual notices to 
publishers of any intended change in their station or residence, 
when requested to do so by subscribers; but, to avoid subsequent 
misunderstandings between the parties, such request should always 
be made in writing.—Presbyterian. 
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